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Move over RCA, Columbia, Decca! Glenn Wallichs now makes it the ''Big Four.'’ Page 37 
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Recently the newspapers carried a story 
about a bridge game in a small town in 
ry 
Texas. 

One of the players picked up the hand 
you see above. He bid seven hearts. 


But his partner (and wife!) took the 
bid away from him . . . with a call of 
seven spades. She, too, had all thirteen. 


This makes a point we always keep in 


Would you settle 
for this hand ? 


mind when we’re creating a new ad’ 
tising campaign. 


No matter how much like world-bea 
our first efforts look, are we sure tl 
isn’t something that would be a li 
better . . . something that would t 
little more certain of winning sales? 


And it’s surprising how often we 
that ‘‘something.”’ 
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McCall’s is the ONLY ONE of the 
four women’s service magazines 
to show a NEWSSTAND gain. The 
gain, 56,154 over the same period 
of 1950. 


McCall’s is the ONLY ONE of the 
five top magazines to show a cir- 
culation gain, both newsstand 
and total. 


McCall’s total increase of 204,542 


ABC CIRCULATION — FIRST 6 


NOW THE THIRD 
[ARCEST MAGAZINE ! 


McCall 


WiTH ABC CIRCULATION, ARST SK MONTHS, [Q5I, OF 


401643 


is the greatest circulation gain of 
ANY TOP MAGAZINE. 


McCall’s total circulation of 
4,011,643 is the all-time high for 
any 6-months period in McCall’s 


history. 


McCall’s increase in ADVERTISING 
LINAGE in the first eight months 
of 1951 over 1950 is the largest 
gain in the women’s service field, 


according to P. I. B. 


MONTHS 1951 


i 1951 
1. LIFE ! 5,301,331 
2, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | 4,458,219 
3. McCall’s | 4,011,643 
4. SATURDAY EVENING POST | 3,994,969 
5. WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION ! 3,992,005 
6. WOMAN’S DAY | 3,866,062 
7. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS | 3,563,856 
8. LOOK | 3,260,927 
9. COLLIER'S | 3,150,444 
10. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING | 3,081,960 
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5,364,567 
4,564,101 

3,807,101 
4,069,220 
4,059,383 
3,756,938 
3,460,401 
3,200,145 
3,161,048 
3,010,883 
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109,124 <i 
103,455 <a 
60,782 a 


LOSS 


63,236 # 
105,882 
74,251 @ 
67 378 
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one touch of Genius — C 
The creative thinking of Sam- 
vel Morse, crystalized in the invention 


of the telegraph, is an example of 
the power of an idea. 


Most of the great achieve- 
ments of mankind follow this pattern: 
first, the need for improvement; then 
— the idea to meet the need. 


James Gray, Inc. uses this 
pattern to produce results for many 
mailadvertisers, large and small. An EXPORT 
ingenious, original idea, powerful 
copy, production-wise layout and elo- 
quent art may-be the touch of genius 


eed to make your mailadvertis- While you’re concentrating on the product, the prospect, and 
i producing the sale, don’t forget Latin Americans will be 
watching your personal conduct. They’ll sign on the dotted 
line if you master the art of making haste slowly. ........ 42 
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How to Say It 
South of the Border 
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Sunset's California Home 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
Capitol Makes It the "Big Four" 


Opportunity dead? Tell it to the youngsters who founded 
Capitol on the eve of Pearl Harbor, ran into the Petrillo ban 
and shellac shortage before they made their first recording. 
Here’s what they did. Moral: Do we worry about wrong 
problems? 


MERCHANDISING 
Adventures in Shopping: No. 12 


Few shoppers will be as persistent as the couple who set out 
for Armstrong tiles; usually when faced by lack of product 
knowledge or indifference those pre-sold on an advertised 
brand accept a substitute or walk out without buying. .... 56 


What Sells a Viennese Cake? 
Nibbles and Sentiment 


Remember the scene in “Alice in Wonderland” where the 
Cheshire Cat faded away until nothing was left but his grin? 
The story of Baker Boy is something like it. A whole line 
disappeared in favor of specialization on one best seller. .... 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Glass Center Brings 
Buyers to Corning 


a With 50,000 formulas for consumers, trade and industry, 
og Corning Glass Works starts a second century by showing 
} 500,000 annual visitors how its research can serve them. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes 


RETAILING 


Do Your Salesmen Know How to Figure 
A Turnover Chart for Retailers? 


‘3 fe See cereale Sy , They should if they want to talk the language of the retailer. 

Get a policy-making view of direct mail, Write | It’s a cinch for a salesman to make up charts for his custom- 
My ee oy ° Shows a. Me ae pw nem ers—once he understands the simple arithmetic of turnover. 

an rovocafive arficie on irec ai ver- ’ . st 3 , 

tising reprinted from a recent issue of Harvor~ Here’s how to do it in one casy lesson. 

Business Review. By E. B. Caldwell, Parade Publication, Inc. ............-. 92 
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SALES CAMPAIGNS 


The Man Who Makes Calls 
ls the Man Who Makes Sales 


Proof: On Sam Martin Day, 400 Southern States Cooperative 
salesmen called on 4,096 farmers, obtained 1,709 orders 
valued at $220,000, spotted and sold 582 new patrons and 
listed 1,212 good prospects. ........ccccceccesccccccecccrs 


SALES CORRESPONDENCE 


New Wrinkle in Letters: 
Machine Applies for a Job 


Gray Manufacturing Co. finds a ready-made prospect list in 
the Classified Advertising columns. The letter it used is so 
intriguing it’s practically assured a 100% readership. ...... 


The ABC's of Effective 
Sales Letters 


Sometimes words which are harmless when spoken turn out 
to be surly and cold when put on paper. It may take only 
one word or expression to lose a customer. This is the fifth 
of a group of articles. 

By Charles Bury, Correspondence Consultant ............ 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Blueprint of the Modern 
Sales Manager's Job 


What must today’s sales manager do to succeed and grow? 
Here is the answer in specific terms. It is delineated in terms 
of 11 main functions and sub-functions. 

By Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization ........ 


SALES MEETINGS 
Corny? Sure, But It Still 


Generates Sales Enthusiasm 


Hotpoint’s football coach theme, corny but still highly effec- 
tive, generates sales enthusiasm among distributors and 
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SALES TOOLS 


11} Do's and Don'ts 
For Your Slidefilms 
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SALES TRAINING 


A.U. Sales Students Blend 

Jobs with "Book Learning” 
In cooperation with the Sales Executives Club of Washing- 
ton, D.C., American University develops its own “Antioch 


Plan” for youngsters seeking selling careers. The students 
earn while they learn--there’s no dearth of jobs. .......... 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


is only as good 
as the men who read it 


The best copy you ever produced 
wouldn’t sell a conveyor to the office 
boy. Not because your copy wasn’t 
good, but simply because the office boy 
doesn’t buy conveyor equipment. 


If you are selling conveyors — or 
other equipment or parts or materials 
—to industry, you are aiming to reach: 


Production and operating men 
Engineers with plant, produc- 
tion, operating responsibility 
Administration officials active in 
plant operation 


Purchasing men 


These four groups make up 94% of 
the 60,000 readers of Industrial Equip- 
ment News. In response to our reader 
verification (over 85% average returns) | 
these men tell us how their job func- 


tions overlap. By percents, it looks 


| 

| like this: 

| 39.9% are in production man- 
| agement 

| 50.0% in plant engineering and 
operation 

| 35.6% in purchasing 


43.5% in product design and 
engineering 


quested Industrial Equipment News. 
Reader verifications show that they use 
IEN for finding products they need. 
| For more complete information about 
| Industrial Equipment News readers, 
| see the new NIAA Report, one of the 
| informative pieces in our new Media 
| Data Reference File folder. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


| 
| Over 92% of these men have re- 
| 
| 
| 
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Think Twice! 


in your 


Washington State 
Coverage 


Think twice! You need BOTH 
in the Puget Sound Circle. 
When you buy Seattle — buy 
Tacoma, tool 


l 
1 
1 


ON Puget Sound—in a compact 
50-mile circle—you'll find more 
than half of Washington State’s 
population, industry, buying 
income. Here’s where Tacoma 
coverage is a “must’’! Outside 
dailies reach only 13% of Ta- 
coma-Pierce County families... 
against the Tribune’s dominant 
83% coverage. Without the 
“Trib”, you leave a real hole 
in your Washington coverage. 
Don't do it, ever! Put the Ta- 
coma News Tribune 

on every newspaper 


list. 


Yes! Think oe about 
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Donnelley Round Up Coupons, that is 


In three great Donnelley Coupon Round-Ups this year, homemakers 
have received more than 100 million coupons... have flocked to 
thousands of special displays... have used their Round-Up Coupons 
in buying over 6 million dollars worth of participants’ products! 


No wonder homemakers, grocers, wholesalers, 
participating advertisers all hail the Donnelley 
Coupon Round-Up as the greatest promotion in 
grocery history! 

Never before has a promotion moved grocery 
products like the Donnelley Coupon Round-Up! 
Never before have so many leading chains and 
independents tied in so heavily, so effectively! 


Never before has a promotion won such heavy 


repeat participation from the makers of such 
products as Old Dutch Cleanser... Delrich Mar- 
gar'ne... Swansdown Cake Mix...Waxtex...Wes- 
son Oil... Roman Cleanser...Simoniz Floor Wax! 

», 100 million coupons can’t be wrong! Nor 
car you gO wrong pafticipating in a promotion 
wi such a record of accomplishment. Shouldn’t 
jor brand be in next spring’s Donnelley Coupon 
Re ‘xd-Up? 


Want to “crack” new markets? Listen 
to J. Allan Mactier, Advertising Man- 
ager of Nebraska Consolidated Mills, 
Omaha. “We achieved distribution, 
thanks to the Donnelley Coupon Round- 
Up, for our new product, Duncan Hines 
Cake Mixes, among all Kansas City 
chains, cooperative groups and inde- 
pendent retailers. We have never seen 


Round-Up 
participants 


with results 
like this! 


opening up new markets than the 


Donnelley Coupon Round-Up.” 


a faster, more economical method for 


Here’s how it works 


. Choose one market, several—as many as you want! 
. Donnelley alerts grocers to the Round-Up... lines up tie-in ad- 


vertising and special store displays... mails grocers special 
newspaper mats and display material. 


. Your coupon, plus coupons for leading non-competitive prod- 


ucts, is mailed to Donnelley’s exclusive consumer list—most 
complete, most accurate ever compiled. All mailing dates are 
guaranteed, 


. Homemakers look forward to Donnelley Coupon Round-Ups 


—redeem their coupons because they receive several coupons 
which add up to real savings on famous grocery products. Full- 
page newspaper ads urge homemakers to redeem their.Round- 
Up Coupons... blanket every couponed market. 


. Grocers mail redeemed coupons to Donnelley and receive check 


to cover redemptions plus handling fee. No fuss or money-han- 
dling for your salesmen... grocers receive their money sooner. 


. Donnelley’s fee covers the complete package from mailing to redemp- 


tion. There are no extra charges in the Donnelley Caupon Round-Up 
—one price pays for everything. 


Here’s how to make it work for you! 


Choose your markets for next spring’s Donnelley Coupon 
Round-Up. But choose them right now while the choosing’s good! 
Advertisers already are showing keen interest, and it’s “first 
come, first served.”’ 

Write or phone your nearest Donnelley office today! 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
(DIRECT MAIL DIVISION) 


WORLD’S LARGEST DIRECT MAIL ORGANIZATION 


305 E. 45th St. 407 E. 25th St. 727 Venice Blvd. 
New York 17 Chicago 16 Los Angeles 15 
ORegon 9-4000 Victory 2-3232 Richmond 1221 


CANADA DRY'S CHRISTMAS CANINE CONTEST 


Canada Dry is going to the dogs. Rather it hopes to 
have the whole country going to the dogs. The com- 
pany is launching the biggest advertising campaign it 
has ever placed behind a single promotion. And_ the 
promotion hangs on a dog contest 255 dogs of all 
types, four breeds and both sexes are the loot. 


The contest is already under way and will continue 
through November 20, All you have to do to win a 
pedigreed, eight-week-old pup is to send Canada Dry 
two bottle caps from its Ginger Ale bottles and a 25- 
word slogan, beginning “I like Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
because...” (Naturally, your 25 words have to be good. ) 


This is a howling good contest: Everybody, or nearly 
everybody, likes dogs. And the company feels that for 
this reason, if for no other, the contest should be a huge 
success. Expecting hordes of new Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale drinkers—all garnering bottle caps—the company is 
stocking up its retail outlets, launching national and local 
advertising telling prospective drinkers about the contest 
and playing wet-nurse, in the meantime, to boxers, cock- 
ers, dachshunds and beagles. 


To get things under way it has been necessary for 
Canada Dry to practically go into the kennel business. 
First off, it hired two of dogdom’s leading breeders, 
Leonard Brumby and Walter C. Foster, to handle all 
details connected with breeding, innoculating and raising 
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ON THE !.OOKOUT ... for a home. These sweethearts are 
only four of 255 pedigreed pups Canada Dry Ginger Ale is 
going to award in time to slip into Christmas stockings! 


the pups to the age of eight weeks. They'll also arrange 
to ship the pups to winners’ homes. When the winner 
takes his little bundle from Railway Express it is guar- 
anteed to be a healthy pup. The company cannot be 
responsible for house-breaking, however. Have you ever 
tried to house-break 255 puppies? 


“These are not just dogs,” says advertising manager 
W. S. Brown, “but pedigreed dogs. And not just pedi- 
greed dogs at that, but dogs of such high pedigree that 
many of the 255 pups to be given away will qualify as 
show dogs.”’ The average retail value of each pup: well 
over $100. 


Looking ahead to Christmas, the company set the No- 
vember 20 closing for the contest, to have plenty of time 
to choose the winners and gét the canine prize packages 
to their new homes along with Santa. For several hun- 
dred kids, says Mr. Brown, it’s going to be a memorable 
Christmas. 


Canada Dry always has been a heavy advertiser. But 
this time it is going all-out. ‘“‘Dealers,”’ adds Mr. B., 
“are sure to welcome the sure-fire appeal in our display 
material because interest in this contest is bound to run 
high. And since contestants may make multiple entries, 
there’s no limit to the number of extra sales a dealer can 
make.” 


To get the watching and listening public into a vei 
doggy frame of mind, Canada Drv is taking to TV's 
channels: live-dog commercials are being televised. Fu: 
thermore, the company engaged one of the country’s lead 
ing painters of dogs to create original art from which ¢! 
display material was lithographed. 


Mr. Brown swells with pride when he says that while 
there has been a dog contest—“or two”—in the past, 
“this is by far the biggest and perhaps the first real! 
national ‘Win a Pedigreed Pup’ contest that any compat 
ever has sponsored at any time.” 


GRANDMA COMES INTO HER OWN 


In selling home appliances, the copy writers make li! 
eral use of Grandma—how she slaved over the washtu! 
the kitchen stove, the old-fashioned flatiron! How muc 
easier the gals have things today (says the copy writer 


Recently, Grandma herself was called in for “Grand 
ma’s Week” at Bullock’s, Los Angeles. Actual grand 
mothers demonstrated the present-day appliances of seven 
teen manufacturers. Grandma got paid, won prizes, sol: 
goods, had fun, had her day. Big hit of the show wa 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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It’s the new Station WMAQ 
transmitter tower which 
reaches the record Chicago- 
land height of 1,500 feet 
above sea level and showers a 
stronger WMAQ signal over 
a greater area than ever— 
MORE THAN 135,000 
SQUARE MILES of the great 
Middle West, an increase of 
almost 7,000 SQUARE 
MILES. 


Total population within this 
new WMAQ signal range is 
MORE THAN 1714 MIL- 
LION PERSONS, adding al- 
most 300,000 to the WMAQ 
“family.” 


Two hundred and fifty feet 
higher than the previous an- 
tenna, here is one more step 
in a continuing effort by Sta- 
tion WMAQ to provide ever 
improved service to the radio 
audience and to advertisers. 


Now more than ever, the 
leading radio voice in Middle 
America is... 


the Grandma’s Kitchen Band, playing washboards, we b- 
tubs, tinware generally. Theme song, “Grandma Ne er 


Had it so Good.” Grandmothers are organized—as \ 10 
isn’t these days? 

“Queen” of the show was Mrs. Charles J. Keppel, ‘x 
grandchildren, California “Grandmother of the Yea ,.” 


and representing the National Federation of Gra 1- 
mothers Clubs of America—no less. More than 600 ! 5s 
Angeles grandmothers signed up as members during °‘e 
show. 


The way this store event was put together was ths: 


| The basic idea developed in the Los Angeles sales off ce 
| of the Proctor Electric Company, Philadelphia. T iis 
| office contacted women’s clubs, interested them in sele-t- 

ing grandmothers to act as paid demonstrators at eig it 


dollars a day. Prizes were put up for the clubs havin; 
the largest membership attendance at the store, and a 


0) 
| for purchases made by members. Advertising was on a 
| co-op basis. Exhibiting manufacturers were assisted with 
| 1890 kitchen utensils, and suggestions for 1890 costumes. 
| 
| 


The public voted for its favorite grandmothers. 


All that week the Bullock housewares department was 
| thronged, sales rose like Grandma’s salt rising bread. ... 
| From all around the Los Angeles area club women 
| flocked to Bullock’s to share in the fun—and, of course, 


for a chance to win some of the handsome prizes the 


store offered. Bullock’s had to put on extra sales people 


| to cope with the crowds, who came to see and stayed to 
| buy. Mothers brought “Grandmas’ little darlings” in to 
s | see the Grannies do their stuff. 


The Grannies got as big a bang out of the whole 
thing as did the thousands of interested bystanders. At 
first a few of them were crowd-shy. But before the week 
was over each lady was such a veteran that one of them 

‘ile . | said, “It’s going to be mighty hard to settle down again 
”~ Surveys show it... | after all this excitement.” If Lee Shubert had offered 
| to sign the girls up for a road show there probably 
| wouldn’t have been a dissenting vote! 


results prove it... NOW, 


more than ever you need | A happy idea for a store attraction. And for a week 


Grandma—heaven bless her !—had .it good. 


the newspaper that reaches 
the SPENDING POWER 


in New Jersey! 


NEWARK 
NEWS 


BEAT IT OUT . . . In Bullock’: housewares department, 
* Newark 1, New Jersey Grandma's Kitchen Band held forth. The store held a "Grand- 
¢ O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. ma Never Had it So Good" Week. They certainly never did! 
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CHASE'S MALVEY 


New Sales Jobs 


Some late-Fall sales appointments: 
... Chester Thomson has been elected 

e-president and general sales man- 
ager at Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
Headquarters: Long Island City, N. 
Y.... The former manager of asso- 
ciated merchandise for (Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber of Canada, Ltd., 
Henry G. Harper, is the company’s 
new v-p in charge of sales . . . One 
of the nation’s largest producers of 
ball and roller bearings, SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., has a new v-p (in 
harge of sales, advertising and mar- 
ket research). He’s R. Robert Zisette 

. Paul H. Leslie has been appointed 
television sales manager in the Gen- 

il Electric Company’s Receiver De- 
irtment. 


. and other executive appointments 


Valter S. Mack, Jr., who, as presi- 
‘nt of Pepsi-Cola, put that jingle in 
ie nation’s mouth, is now president 
‘ Nedick’s, Inc., stand-up quick-lunch 
iain in New York and thereabouts. 
ow he’s announced his intention of 
mpletely overhauling the Nedick 
erations: new designs for stores in 
YC and other cities, new food 
‘thods, new products ( Nedick’s old 
ind-by: orange drink) and a general 
rucing up of methods and proper- 
s ... Florida Citrus Commission 
s named Ralph M. Henry, its former 
srchandising director, as advertising 
inager . . . Raymond S., Perry has 
en elected v-p and director of Fed- 
il Telephone and Radio Corp. He’s 
en general sales manager of- Fed- 
il’s sales and commercial activities 
ice 49 .. . New director of adver- 


ing for all divisions of The Ameri- 


1 Hardware Corp., is E. J. Parker 


OVEMBER 


; Ove 


Feople and their Ideas 


. . . Edward J. Malvey has been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising in the 
new sales department organization of 
Chase Brass & Copper Co... . 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., has a 
new advertising and merchandising 
director: Harry L. Swan. 


- 


“Dead as a dodo,” said Theodore 
G. Montague — president, The Bor- 
den Company—at the 1951 Food 
Editors’ Conference, recently held in 
Chicago. Mr. M. was speaking of 
concentrated milk. Furthermore, he 
explained why. ‘Concentrated milk 
fails as a consumer product because 
it flunks a simple test in economics. 
It can’t compete successfully with 
fresh milk because it can’t be sold at 


SKF'S ZISETTE 


sufficient savings to compensate the 
housewife for her trouble in remix- 
ing it. It can’t be sold at a lower price 
because it can’t effect a reduction in 
the two principal costs . . . the cost of 
milk bought from the farmer and the 
cost of delivering the product .. .” 


NEDICK'S MACK 


WILLYS' SWAN 


An advertising man, two market- 
ing research men and a man whose 
name is prominent in both fields, were 
handed the highest honors the mar- 
keting field has to offer—the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association’s Paul D. 
Converse Awards. They’re Neil H. 
Borden, A. C. Neilsen, Daniel Starch 
and Paul W. Stewart. They were se- 
lected on the basis of ratings made by 
a national jury of some 50 market- 
ing men... Each man, singled out 
for the honor, has made “‘outstanding 
contributions to the development of 
the science of marketing.” 


Viewpoints 


“T never saw a chart make sales 
. .« Men, not charts, make good sell- 
ing.” Joseph Kolodny (managing 
director, National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors), the featured 
speaker at the ‘“Tobacco Day” lunch- 
eon of the New York Sales Execu- 
tives Club, said it. 


Said Leslie B. Worthington, presi- 
dent, United States Steel Supply Co., 
before the Sales Executives’ Club of 
Cleveland: ‘Because of the flush con- 
dition in our industry, there is bound 
to be a tendency to sit back and use 
a minimum of sales effort. I don’t 
have to tell you about the serious ef- 
fects which such a letdown can have 
on an individual or an organization. 
Most of us... out of our own ex- 
perience, can point to concerns which 
failed simply because they couldn’t 
stand prosperity.” 


Definition 


“That nation is strongest that 
provides whatever incentives are 
needed to make its people do their 
best,” declared Du Pont’s Crawford 
Greenewalt to Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘“That nation is weakest 
that fails to utilize the tremendous 
power of self-interest.” 
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HEADQUARTERS DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Serving the Quad-Cities of 
Davenport, lowa; Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, illinois 
Represented nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


as A> Our new plant in Nassau 
ee A County is mostly glass- 
. ah enclosed and completely 


air-conditioned. .... 


CONSOLIDATED is on the move! 


because pleasant working 
conditions inspire good 
morale and good work— 
making us.... 
better equipped and bette: 
able to serve you better. 


CONSOLIDATED ‘sii: 


Soon to nat at: Glen Cove Rd ati Place, | 


The Setatch Fal 


A year from this date, when the 
political campaign is in its final lap, 
we might remember the sage advice 
of Daniel Webster: “Keep cool; 
anger is not argument.” 


Morticians, too, have a sense-of- 
humor. I found this bit written in ink 
in the little boys’ room of Clayton’s 
Log Cabin, Barnegat, N. J.: “Enjoy 
yourself. It’s later than you think. 
Roman Funeral Parlor, Philadel- 
phia.” 


Some advertising neologist has 
come up with a neat coinage for a 
mattress: ‘‘Vertebracer.”’ 


Linen Supply Association’s Sam 
Shapiro says the trouble with too 
many singers is, they want to be 
prima before they’re donna. 

- 


Tessie O’Paque says she likes that 
old song: “Ghost Writers in the 
Sky.” 


You often read that So-and-So is 
a “whiz.” Don’t they mean “wiz,” 
a diminutive of “wizard’’? 


Nir—“You say it was a Summer 
resort ~ 

Witr—‘‘No; it was more of a last 
resort.” 


It was doubtless an old-timer who 
wrote this headline for a rust-inhib- 
itor: “Miac’s No. 13, unlucky for 
rust!’ In the play, “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,” there was a 13 Soap, “un- 
lucky for dirt.” 


Marshall Pickett comes up with 
this nifty: “In the free countries, 
justice is dispensed with mercy. In 
the satellite countries, justice 
pensed with.” 


is dis- 


J. Walter Thompson talks about 
“panic buying.’”’ Who'd want to buy 
a panic? 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Homer Smith, director of product- 
information, National Stationers’ -\s- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., spotted 
this sign in a shoe store-window : 

Jewel-toned ... 

Casual . 
With swagger . 
and informal, too! 
Homer comments: “All this and 


!? 


informal vet! 
a 


Tessie, by the way, just poked her 
retrousse little snout in the office to 
ask if Beaver Falls is anywhere near 
Hamster Dam. 


To a certain group of hedonists, 
there is no pleasanter phrase in the 
language than that found on a 
gummed label attached to a piece of 
luggage: ‘““Wanted In Stateroom.” 


Orville Reed says that, when this 
fellow threatened to drive her over a 
cliff in a taxi, she just laughed. She 
knew the cab was yellow. 


“Mrs. John Doe, Haddon Hills 
Apts., Haddonfield, N. J.—an ad- 
dress to be proud of.” Yeah, but call- 
ing yourself “Mrs. John Doe” won't 
get- you anywhere. 


Memory Lane: The time, some 
vears ago, when an old friend of 1 
was just a brash youngster in 
production-department of a then 
name Chicago agency, long since 
of business. They had a_ shay 
cream account, and wanted to s 
a photograph of a shaving-brush 
swimming in lush, lavish lather. 

After several tries, the art-dir¢ 
wasn't satisfied with the amoun 
lather produced by the client’s | 
uct. Okay for shaving, but not 
the kind of photo he had in n 
My friend had an idea: Why 
a competing shaving-cream? 
nen’s, if I remember the story. 
did it. And, as Arnold Stang 
say on TV, who’s to know? 
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Thor Dealers Get More Sales Power 


ELE CO. 


rative coatings. Slimline tubes—replaced 
, 
easily as the light bulbs in your lamps 


face of the lighted sign. 


yc CLEERY CARPENTER . 
“rc ti ce ; PANY 4 


with PLEXIGLAS Signs 


Thor dealers by the hundreds are com- 
manding constant public attention with 
double-faced, 
PLEXIGLAS signs, made by Neon Products, 
Inc., of Lima, Ohio. Day and night, the 
Thor trade-mark and all copy remains 
identifiable and legible. 


these new interior-lighted 


Take a close look at a PLEXIGLAS sign when it’s 
lighted. See how its entire face glows without 
glare—brilliant and luminous, yet without the 
confusion of visible lighting sources. Then look 
at it in sunlight. See how its rich colors gleam. 
And notice—day or night—that PLExicLas signs 
are distinct, easy to read. 


The powerful visual impact of PLEXxIcLAs signs 
is maintained with minimum cost and trouble 
—just the easy replacement of long-life interior 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 
130 Queen’s Quay at Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


lamps. PLEXIGLAs is the outdoor plastic, resistant 
to age, weather and breakage. Its light weight 
means easy erection of signs, with fewer, lighter 
supports. And PLEXxIGLAs signs can be shipped 
without the premium charges required for less 


durable sign materials. 


Get “PLEXIGLAS for Signs” today 


This new booklet shows you how to make 
the most of PLexictas in signs. Included 
are photographs in color of typical instal- 
lations. A brief note on your business 
letterhead brings you your free copy. 


PLExiGcLas is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. 
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CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


PLexiGtas Signs by Neon Products, Inc. 
The Thor unit is one of the “Plastilux 500" 


t 0 line of PLEXIGLAS signs manufactured by Neon 
Rare Products, Inc., Lima, Ohio. The faces are 


formed from clear material, with copy and 
design applied to the inside surfaces in deco- 


home—oare protected from weather and 
damage by the PLEXIGLAS faces. 500 
lumens of light per square foot are diffused 
in even, glare-free brilliance across the entire 
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ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


In a single issue of the Swiss jc ir- 
s 8 nal, D’Horlogerie, I counted 89 <> 
arate and distinct brands of watc 
Sounds like a lot of competition 
a country the size of Switzerland 


A trap on the lawn of a Mt. Avy, 
Pa., hotel caught a young opossi: 
alive and unharmed. From the way 
the assistant chef fondled him, I 
ured that little old southern boy 
fixin’ to have himself a mess of ’| 
sum pie. 


WITH TRANSPORTATION that... In Pennsylvania, at least, I 


glad to see an end to the long-drawn- 
out controversy on whether or not j 
was legal for packers of oleon 
garine to color their product yellow 
AIR FREIGHT and save users the bother. The 
cision brought newspapers a_ nic 
REMEMBER-— Air freight is not air express batch of linage on margarine brands, 
Consumers, too, were happy. 
...it’s a lot cheaper and as fast or faster. : ; 
You name the market—we pick up at your door and deliver to your The conclusion that the mentality 
customer's door. Nationwide 24-hour service any place in the coun- of the American public is slipping 


try with the world’s largest fleet of freight and contract aircraft. with each passing generation is in- 


deed a gloomy one, says a_ noted 
Compare these representative low westbound rates—ask how they Ph.D. Maybe it’s more noticeable 


apply to your products. In many cases Flying Tiger rates are lower now, with more nitwits driving auto- 
than rail express. mobiles. 


Sample 100 Ib. ‘<6 . . . in — 
rates to Chicago Detroit Cleveland | Philadelphia New York- Boston How much trouble can one world 


West Coast from... a get into?” asks The New York 
Times. Don’t answer that! 


. 
AIR EXPRESS 61.40 67.80 71.00 77.40 73.68 77.40 a 4 ‘ ’ 
Wonder which a motorist would 


“AIR PARCEL POST 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 rather have . .. a tubeless tire or a 
tireless tube ? 


Industries everywhere are expanding their distribution sales and ° 
service with fast, economical Flying Tiger Air Freight. Keep up Looks as though Hydra-Matic 
with your air freight minded competition—ship Flying Tiger Air really started something. Now there 
Freight. are Ultra-Matic, Ford-O- Matic, 
Merc-O-Matic, Power Glide, Dyna- 
Flow, and Fluid Drive. Did I miss 


any? 


Get your copy of the new booklet, “Industry Ships Air Freight”— 
just call your nearest Flying Tiger representative. 


. 
’ 
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page, I naturally liked this headlir 
‘You can count on Thompson.” 
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a better Way of shipping. 
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: Nice headline by Walwor 
Wrenches: “Stillson teeth keep the ' 
bite.” 
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More than 400 
solid pages of FACTS 


fi bi les! Answers questions like these 
or making sales: 


It is impossible to do more than suggest the 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of questions this 
book answers. 


1. How many people are there in Dallas or in Morrow 
County, Ohio? What do apparel sales amount to in 
each place? 


2. How many occupied dwellings are there in Peoria 
or Pittsburgh? 


3. What do the retail sales in Chicago amount to in 
grocery stores ... in drugstores . . . restaurants and 
bars ... general stores... clothing... furniture... 
appliances . . . automotive supplies . . . gasoline 
service stations . . . in lumber, building, hardware? 


4. What are the eight leading markets in the United 
States? What are the total retail sales in these mar- 
kets? Food sales? Apparel sales? Automotive sales? 
Lumber, Hardware and Drug sales? 


5. How many cities over 2500 population in Cali- 
fornia? How many of them are outside metropolitan 
areas, how many are included? 


6. What are the above average rural counties? 


We have made it as easy as possible for you to see this 
new edition for yourself—to examine it and study it 
at your leisure—before you decide whether or not it 
can help you. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Because POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION will contain 
only final and official facts and figures, just released, 
earliest possible date of publication will be December 15. 
The limited number of 3000 copies will be printed— 
14 of which are already taken. Therefore, to assure 
getting your copy, we urge you to fill out and mail the 
accompanying coupon below at once. Upon receipt 
of this coupon, we shall reserve a copy and mail it to 
you for free examination as soon as it is available. You 
may then keep it for 5 days. Use it. Test it. Then 
decide if you wish to own it. 


The volume is to be handsomely and durably bound 
in library linen . . . reinforced with extra cloth bands 
at joints to make it wear through the years. The 
usefulness of this tool-for-making-sales is not limited 
to the present! You will use it for the next 10 years! 


If the volume fails in any way to live up to your 
expectations, tell us why: return it and you owe us 
nothing. If—as we believe it will—it fills a need in your 
business, remit $15, and the book—with all its possi- 
bilities for the increase of your sales—is yours to make 
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Gentlemen: Send me the Seventh Edition of POPULATION AND ITS 
DISTRIBUTION, postpaid, for free examination. I will either 
remit $15 payment in full or return the volume, with my 
reasons for returning it, within 5 days. 
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More than 400 


solid pages of FACTS Answers questions like these 
for making sales! 


It is impossible to do more than suggest the 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of questions this 
book answers. 


1. How many people are there in Dallas or in Morrow 
County, Ohio? What do apparel sales amount to in 
each place? 


2. How many occupied dwellings are there in Peoria 
or Pittsburgh? 


3. What do the retail sales in Chicago amount to in 
grocery stores ... in drugstores .. . restaurants and 
bars ... general stores... clothing... furniture... 
appliances . . . automotive supplies . . . gasoline 
* service stations . . . in lumber, building, hardware? 


4. What are the eight leading markets in the United 
States? What are the total retail sales in these mar- 
kets? Food sales? Apparel sales? Automotive sales? 
Lumber, Hardware and Drug sales? 


5. How many cities over 2500 population in Cali- 
fornia? How many of them are outside metropolitan 
areas, how many are included? 


6. What are the above average rural counties? 


We have made it as easy as possible for you to see this 
new edition for yourself—to examine it and study it 
at your leisure—before you decide whether or not it 
can help you. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Because POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION will contain 
only final and official facts and figures, just released, 
earliest possible date of publication will be December 15. 
The limited number of 3000 copies will be printed— 
14 of which are already taken. Therefore, to assure 
getting your copy, we urge you to fill out and mail the 
accompanying coupon below at once. Upon receipt 
of this coupon, we shall reserve a copy and mail it to 
you for free examination as soon as it is available. You 
may then keep it for 5 days. Use it. Test it. Then 
decide if you wish to own it. 


The volume is to be handsomely and durably bound 
in library linen . . . reinforced with extra cloth bands 
at joints to make it wear through the years. The 
usefulness of this tool-for-making-sales is not limited 
to the present! You will use it for the next 10 years! 


If the volume fails in any way to live up to your 
expectations, tell us why: return it and you owe us 
nothing. If—as we believe it will—it fills a need in your 
business, remit $15, and the book—with all its possi- 

- bilities for the increase of your sales—is yours to make 
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MARKET APPRAISAL BASED 
ON LOCAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Allied Product Performance 


Points Up Drastic Differences 


The fact that a given product is not 
only in competition with other pro- 
ducts in its specific classification but 
also with products in allied classifi- 
cations has a _ strong bearing on 
market appraisal. 


Two outstanding examples of this in 
St. Paul are butter versus margarine 
buyers and tooth paste versus tooth 
powder buyers. 


Ninety-six per cent of St. Paul fami- 
lies buy butter while 29% buy mar- 
garine; 86% buy tooth paste and 30% 
buy tooth powder. 


To demonstrate why this is significant 
in appraising a market, following are 
comparisons based on_ standardized 
data from other markets across the 
nation. 


Per cent of families Per cent of families 
MARKET buying butter* buying margarine* 
St. Paui 96% 29% 
Seattle 76% 59% 
Omaha 71% 65% 
Spokane 65% 68% 
Indianapolis 58% 75% 

San Jose 55% 78% 
Birmingham 44% 90% 


Here is the same type of comparison 
for tooth paste and powder: 


MARKET Tooth Paste* Tooth Powder * 
St. Paui 86% 30% 
Milwaukee 81% 37% 
Salt Lake City 79% 42% 
Fresno 78% 47% 
Sacramento 75% 50% 


*Percentages across add up to more than !00% 
because some families use both 


Here is a vivid illustration of why the 
agin ting of butter and margarine in 
St. Paul differs drastically from that 
of Birmingham, Alabama, and the 
marketing of tooth paste and powder 
in St. Paul varies significantly from 
that of Sacramento, California. 


It is local variations of this kind 
which make St. Paul a unique market 
in any sales promotional effort. 


Remember “Business in St. Paul is 
Local”—let us help you appraise it. 


Obtain current data on the products 
in which you are interested. Please 
specify the classification(s) and write 
Consumer Analysis, Dept. 11-G, St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul 
1, Minnesota—the Northwest’s Morn- 
ing, Evening and Sunday newspaper 
with the market tailored circulation. 


St Pant Dispatch f 
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Ethics: When Is a Gift 
Not Really a Bribe? 


Moral uplift has been unpopular, 
or at least neglected, for decades, and 
its vocabulary—“I don’t know what 
things are coming to’—sounds old- 
fashioned nowadays. There’s been a 
revival of it, of all places, in Wash- 
ington. What started out as mere 
expose of the bribe-taking in this or 
that agency has become a preoccupa- 
tion. ‘There’s probably — sufficient 
source material to feed new researches 
into corruption at least until Election 
Day, 1952. 

That 1952 is an election year is 
important. For the opposition, no 
issue is ever as juicy as the immoral- 
ity of the Administration, and it’s a 
good defense to join and_ broaden 
the hunt for rogues. Stories that this 
official and that politician have been 
called thieves, on making front-page, 
inspire fresh tips on whom to accuse 
next, and some tips are fruitful. 

In times of suspicion, everything 
in Government tightens up. The De- 
fense Appropriations Bill, as enacted, 
contains a new clause stopping pay- 
ments to contractors who've tried to 
influence Government buyers with 
“gratuities (in the form of enter- 
tainment, gifts or otherwise).” The 
same clause has been inserted in vari- 
ous other bills on their way to pas- 
sage. There are also new clauses to 
prevent this or that class of officials 
from taking jobs with companies they 
negotiate with. So, executive officials 
say that the present rules against ac- 
cepting favors will probably be inter- 
preted more strictly. For a year or 
so, everybody dealing with Govern- 
ment must watch his step. “Are you 
trying to bribe me?’ That question 
is in back of officials’ heads, and 


-asked in fear rather than in eagerness. 


For Congress to create a “Com- 
mission on Ethics,” which should 
delve into “ideas, attitudes, habits, 
practices and standards of American 
Society” sounds fantastic, but after 
lengthy hearings were proposed by a 
committee headed by Senator Doug- 
las. The committee’s report, “Ethical 
Standards in Government,” has been 
published. If, as seemis likely, the next 


session of Congress discovers as much 
dirt as the last, there conceivably 
may be a Commission, set up with 
budget and staff, to write maxims. 
This is but one among several pro- 
posals, among which are these as 
well: 


1. A statute to fire officials who 
accept favors. 


2. Stiffening and broadening the 
laws against bribery so as to cover 
those who bribe and to punish in- 
direct bribes. 


3. Complete financial disclosure 
by everybody with a governmental 
salary higher than $10,000 a year. 


The third was also proposed by 
the President and, because senators 
and representatives insist on their 
own financial privacy, probably will 
be dropped. Just as probably, the 
other two won't. 


Exposes Fraud 


Congress always has _ exposed 
frauds. This congressman got favor- 
able treatment for a war contractor. 
That general took money from an 
airplane company. A 5_ percenter 
possessed and sold influence. Always 
there was a law and the culprits 
went to jail. Then, Senator Fu! 
bright dug out the wellknow 
stories of RFC graft that violat 
no statute. At that point, the Sena 
delegated Douglas to _ investigate 
ethics. 

If the Douglas Committee h 
been charged merely with sharpeni: 
the laws, it could have held cle: 
cut hearings with a definite purpos 
defining the kinds of behavior to 
declared criminal. But the Sen: 
wasn’t in a mood to be satisfied w 
anything so narrow. It was necessa 
to do something all at once th 
would protect the Governme 
against every kind of miscondu 
and not just the kinds that senat« 
had been hearing about. 

So, hearings were arranged ai 
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Stays at bat 
\ Zz weeks 


th 

OS e 

sie 

...on a single ary cell 

ho hlight battery! 

flashlight battery. 

he — ‘ ae 

a If this Goebel display comes within your range of 

in- vision... you have to be blind, preoccupied or awfully 
worried not to notice it! 

re ° e e 

il Because the big boy waggles his wrists and waves 

a his bat in really lifelike, big league fashion...and 
keeps waggling and waving for two weeks of business 


‘| "Naturally better because 
it | its naturally brewed! 


& GOEBELS 


days—on one toc dry cell! No electric outlet needed! 


It features baseball, beer, the face of a well-known 


ecpee emma 


broadcaster, and the Goebel radio program. Program 


ney wetman pA we and announcer were localized for California and 


Michigan areas where this display is being shown 


Seldom has any display—even an Einson-Freeman 


sed display—made such an immediate hit, won so much 
Ore - ° . 
ne " BEER favorable reception from both public and trade. And 
an (NUT: it is one of the most economical animated displays 
er ever produced! 
‘its ei” Detroit Tiger Games with Harry Heilmann ' We'd like to show you this Goebel display, and 
ul : RADIO AND TELEVISION : our other current productions...so you can see how 
vn i Geek towing Careparns, Craton ett Huctegean, Wing s ‘ . ° 
; d much difference there can be in @) display, and 4) 
ire what your display dollar can buy from E-F. 
te 
Phone, wire or write...and the nearest E-F 

vad representative will come arunnin’...or at least call 
ibs, for an appointment! 
cack 

1 
i. | fy Ci 
e inson- Freeman Co., tne. 
lc, 
tie Always-in-there-pitching lithographers 
ud § Starr & Borden Aves., Long Island City, New York 
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opinions were solicited from a ms 
cellaneous list of lawyers, theologiais 
lobbyists, congressmen, agency chicf 
and college professors—from, in t 
Committee’s words, ‘‘a broadly re 
resentative group of distinguished w 
nesses.” As you read over the tes j 
mony, you get the impression tha 
many of the witnesses mainly we 
trying to show that they could tra 
scend their day-to-day interests a 
be as profound as the next man. Sor 
bemoaned the “breakdown in moi 
standards” and, as a step toward uni 
versal reform, urged “ethical codes.’ 
Others objected that you can’t “legis 
display projects into the forward late the Ten Commandments” ai 
plane, forcefully suggests cake looked to the home, the school, 
baking with Pillsbury Mix to general “moral climate’ for causes 
passing food store shoppers. This and relief. With more courage th: 
compact, colorful counter unit, prudence, Senator Benton describs 
which is doing an outstanding some of the low-down tactics whic 
job in both supermarkets and the Senate habitually accepts fro 
service stores, was . . its members, and asked whether up 
lift doesn’t start at home? From this 
mixture and the conviction of the 
Committee that something could be 


It's Tough to Glorify an 
Ingredient but 


‘beens 


as ues cone cree ones ene 


Pillsbury stimulates Cake Mix sales 
with this full color and 
dimensionalized presentation of 
the end product. The cake in this 


Sales Engineered by 


CONSOLIDATED 


Lithographing Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 


Main Office and Plant. 10.13 Grand Street, Brooklyn I N. Y 


done, or at least proposed, the staff 
had to draft a report. 

Part of the report, evidently writ- 
ten with a high appreciation of the 
breadth and vagueness of the subject 
matter, seems slanted to posterity, to 


Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa the writers of textbooks, who may 
well reproduce some of it. Such parts 
discourse, for instance, on the rela- 
tions between government and_ pub- 
lic morals, and speculate on whether 
just about everybody isn’t infected. 
One caption reads: “Moral Stand- 
ards Interlocked.” 


In Favor with America’s Leaders 


.--Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 


The names you see here are known and respected 
—trusted brands that recommend products to users. 
Appearing on binders and manual covers, the same 
names recommend Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders to youl! . a = 
The Job: To Find the "Why 
These manufacturers, who make their own products mean 
so much, expect the most in the products they buy. I ; . ‘ 
And they'd tell you they get the most in Heinn t was part of the Committee S as- 
Loose-Leaf Binders . . . individually designed, hand- signment to find out why things are 
somely styled, mechanically perfect, durably built. so bad. One trouble is that there's 
so much pressure to get the Govern- 
ment to do things. Mostly, it says, 
this is legitimate. “But,” adds the re- 


Heed this tip and find out how Heinn can 
simplify your own sales or service problems, 
and conserve your budget. Write for complete information. 


y eneeses coves « pace noon port, “in a nation where selling has 
LANE e@ SALES MANUALS e PROPOSAL become a high art, advertising abg 
MATERIAL COVERS @ PLASTIC TAB INDEXES | business, and public relations a 
| pseudo-profession, it is to be expected 
that all known means of persuasicn 
are employed, and an advocate of 
even the worthiest cause, in his ze: 
may sometimes overstep the boun:s 
of propriety.” This ambiguous se 
tence, which neglects to expla 
whether it’s alone or only in combin - 
tion that high-art-selling and ze | 
lead to impropriety, gives the to 
of much of the textbook part. 
There are other parts that de 
clearly with exact problems. In t! 
case of spotting bribery, it’s necessa1 
of course, to know just where me 
courtesy shades into something ven: 


CLAaMPARY 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


324 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
ey °sseee MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


(Continued on page 98) 
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from the Sunday News, August 19, 1951) 

\ly recent comment on the decline of 
the chorus girl has aroused a furor—a jour- 
nalistic word which means a slight argu- 
ment. The gist of my observations was that 
today’s chorine is so busy improving her 
mind that her person has deteriorated. 

She no longer attracts baldheads in the 
first row and is responsible for the disappear- 
ance of the Stage Door John. Instead of look- 
ing like a luscious and friendly tomato, she 
looks like a brain, boning up for a Ph.D. in 
Physical Education. 

Physical Education is something the ideal 
chorus girl does not need. She’s already had 
it. In the gay days a chorine never took any 
lessons—she gave them. 


who started it? 

he letters I have received range from 
approbation to denunciation. One reader who 
is on my team says that he rarely sees a 
pretty face, or a young and gay one. 

e first place brainwork shows is in the 
fa It makes.one seem old beyond one’s 
years. Look at Einstein, for instance. Or me. 

never will be settled who is to blame 


fi e decline —or improvement, if you are 
on the other team — of the chorus girl. It 
mizit have been Florenz Ziegfeld and Earl 
( ll, or Andre Charlot, who picked girls 
Ww ombined looks, brains and talent, like 
G ide Lawrence. 


doubtedly one of the chief perpetrators 


0 modern musical comedy girl is Agnes 
D). \lille, whose wenches in “Oklahoma” were 
be -t dancers. But I do remember that they 
v ute, too—like Joan McCracken. 


m reminded by readers who oppose me 
some dishes are left to be seen. One 
= out that the eight ladies in “Guys and 
” look okay, and I am forced to admit it. 
iese don’t have to exhibit any acquired 
‘ or hallet work. When they sing “Take 
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chorus girls have brains 


vy John Chapman 


drama editor. New York News 


Back Your Mink” they screech. They’re just 
fine all the way around... 

As Elwood Dowd might have said in 
“Harvey,” that’s a nice phrase, “all the way 
around.” Do you mind if I say it again? All 


the way around. 


a chorine objects 


Miss Carol Cole, a member of the ensem- 
ble of the musical “Seventeen,” addresses me 
with ladylike disgust. She writes: 

“Your devotions to ‘tomatoes’—I presume 
you use the word in the Bugs Baer rather 
than in the salad sense—upends me. You're 
living in the past, Mr. Chapman. 

“For good looks, personality, joie de vivre 
and professional skill V’ll match my col- 
leagues in ‘Seventeen’ against a like number 
of girls from whatever remote musical you 
may dredge up from your memory. 

“But we don’t carry on our romances at 
stage doors or in the alleys abutting them. 
You’ve been victimized by the old saw, ‘Dis- 
tance lends enchantment.’ You're old enough 
to know better.” 

Miss C. adds, “As for Stage Door Johnnies, 
we girls all have dreams of getting married 
and raising useful young citizens. Do you 
think a child would be proud of a mother 
who was ever referred to as a ‘tomato’?” 


I don’t suppose so, Miss Cole, for children 
are getting out of hand these days; they are 


so damnably intellectual and refined. 


everybody’s refined 


In fact, dear young lady, the whole theatre 
is so damnably intellectual and refined. The 
only comedian left who resists progress is 
Jimmy Durante. Everybody else is trying to 
act like Clifton Webb. 

Everything is psychological, including cho- 
rus girls, and it and -they are beginning 
to bore me. I long for somebody like Helen 
Kane or Zelma O’Neal—and Patsy Kelly! 


DAILY...more than 2.225.000 
SUNDAY more than 4.000.000 


Ah, that Kelly girl! I still remember the 
time when somebody—in a show, of course— 
said to Patsy, “You’re stupid,” and she re- 
plied, “If you think I’m stupid you ought to 
see my uncle—he’s bent way over like this.” 
Kills me every time I think of it. 

The only good show last season that wasn’t 
psychological or intellectual was “Guys and 
Dolls.” Its characters are slobs and rough- 
necks. The chorus girls don’t do a blamed 
thing except undress in one number. The 
ballet is handled by the men, and a seedier- 
looking lot you never saw, dear Miss Cole. 
And the ballet is a crap game in a sewer. 


Now, do you suppose there could be any 
connection between the lack of refinement 
in “Guys and Dolls” and the fact that it is 
the No. 1 hit? Maybe I’m not so dumb. 


On seventy-odd mornings a year, 
John Chapman reviews a new play 
or entertainment. Other mornings, 
the theatre page of The News has 
something bright, sparkling, or just 
plain interesting. 

An interesting newspaper gets 
readers for advertising. And the 
paper with two million circulation, 
in and around New York City, gets 
readers in the best and biggest 
markets in the world. 

Whatever kind of customers you 
want, The News reaches more of 
them, more effectively, and more 
cheaply than any other medium... 
To learn more about the medium 
and market, call any News office. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


ADVERTISING OrFices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending November |, 1951 


THE NEW TAX BILL 


\lthough it’s really no laughing matter, H. I. Phillips 
in the New York World Telegram & Sun couldn't resist 
writing a piece about the problem which faces so many 
businessmen today: They make more sales, make more 
profit before taxes, but have less left for the stockholders. 


He tells of a stockholder who interviews the head of 
a corporation, whose trouble started 10 years ago: 


‘Our customers increased. Orders began to double and treble. 
Our gross hit new highs every year. At first we weren't ter- 
ribly alarmed, even with taxes what they were that far back. 
But for the last few years we couldn’t hear of another session 
of Congress without knowing that continued success in business 
might mean the end of everything.” 


“But when you see that the company is going to have a very 
fine year, isn’t there something you can do to avert it?” pleaded 
the stockholder. 


“It’s very difficult,” said the corporation head. “There have — 


been several solutions suggested. One was that we base our 
advertising campaigns on a drive for less business and fewer 
customers. It was even thought we might urge the public to 
patronize some other company, but that would be a dirty trick 
to play on a competitor.” 


“How true!” moaned the stockholder. “But is management so 
short of brains that it can’t find men capable of solving a 
situation where a company is face to face with record success?” 


‘Only a few executives are that capable,” was the reply. 
“Their training has been all wrong. They came up in a school 
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which thought more customers, bigger sales and a higher net 
were desirable. This is a fallacy.” 


This tongue-in-the-cheek description is disconcertingly 
close to the truth. What can a business do about it? 


. There isn’t much hope if we assume that the tax burden 
will forever be as high as it is now but we must assume 
that we are taking the present pinch in order to insure a 
better future; consequently it would seem prudent to plan 
for that future by selling for the future. 


Now that the corporate tax has been raised, the analy- 
sis starting on page 49 in SM for September 15 titled, 
“What can a business profitably do with its 23-cent tax 
dollar?” is even more timely and valuable. If you have 
difficulty in locating that copy, just drop a note to the 
sponsor, Associated Business Publications, Inc., 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., requesting .a free 
reprint. The four-page analysis given pros and cons of 
five alternative methods for handling the tax dollar. 


Top management’s job is to hold on to the long view 
despite the hectic demands of daily difficulties. 


SHOULD WE IMPORT MORE? 


In a challenging speech before the Boston Conference 
on Distribution, Dr. Vergil D. Reed, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., pointed out that to much of the American public 
“exporting is desirable, exporters are gentlemen, scholars 
and benefactors of the human race; that importing is 
undesirable, and that importers are liars, thieves and 
scoundrels taking food out of the mouths of American 
babies. . . . Trading means both buying and selling, and 
without both there is no trade but merely gifts, grants, 
defaulted loans and the bitterness of misunderstanding as 
a reward for forced exports. 


“IT wonder whether the American taxpayer (corporate or 
personal) realizes that each year taxation amounting to about 
one fifth of the total collected could be saved if foreign trade 
were balanced? This certainly seems wrong and most un- 
economic unless this $8 billion is intended as a gift from the 
American taxpayers to the rest of the world... . 


“The cost of our exports to our taxpayers is really stunning. 
From 1914 through 1950 our exports amounted to $300.7 bil- 
lion while our imports amounted to $191 billion. The difference 
of $109.7 billion was made up as follows: 


1. Private remittances and donations ......... $11.7 billion 
2... Flow .6f private capital scoidisssickieens . 12.2 billion 
3. Gold and liquidation of American Holdings.. 11.9 billion 
4. Int. Monetary Fund and Int. Bank ......... 1.3 billion 
5. Grants by U. S. (taxpayers’ money) ........ 58.4 billion 
G: DRGERGNCC! TORO cre. cic ss six s Sane w cieueiciewiawinte 14.2 billion” 


Dr. Reed goes on to develop his major thesis: that 
only by expansion of our imports of goods and services 
can we be paid—really paid—for our exports. 


To all of which most of us will say “amen.” Vocifer- 
ous assents will come from businessmen and labor linked 
with organizations which have nothing to fear from 
imports. 
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Much as we would like to believe that the millennitim 
was acoming—where all of us would sacrifice our per- 
sonal good for the general good—we don’t believe there 
are many industrialists who would subscribe to the state- 
ment made to me by the head of a company which is 
faced with a flood of price competition: ““We welcome 
this competition, for it will make us re-examine every 
operation, every price of material, and the end result 
is that we will meet this foreign competition by being 
able to give the domestic public a better 
a lower price.” 


Dr. Reed has performed a valuable public service by 
making us think about this problem, since the nation soon 
must decide whether to keep other friendly economies 
afloat by grants and loans (for which we pay through 
hidden taxes) or by encouraging imports which will help 
to balance our foreign trade. 


THE VALUE OF THE RIGHT WORD 


The Human Engineering Laboratory was started some 
20 years ago as a project of the General Electric Co. 
Today it is a non-profit, educational organization affli- 
ated with Stevens Institute of Technology in New York 
and with the Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago. 


The laboratory’s director, Johnson O’Connor, is na- 
tionally known as a vocational advisor, and possibly some 
of your children, have benefited from aptitude tests made 
under his direction while they were students. 


In a book by Mr. O’Connor, titled ‘“Ideaphoria,” he 
summarizes many of his experiments and observations 
of the past two decades. You learn such items as these: 


The transfer of aptitudes and abilities from mother 
to son and father to daughter which often makes a son 
unfitted to carry on his father’s business or profession; 
why engineers aren’t usually good writers; the importance 
of vocabulary as the common denominator of all apti- 
tudes, and of the value of Latin which he believes is the 
best foundation for vocabulary and four vears of which 
should be compulsory even for those in trade schools. 


I think you'll enjoy these excerpts from a chapter 
headed “Knowledge and Experience”: 


“From his restricted viewpoint the naturally gifted salesman 
anticipates automatic promotion based on notable performance 
and forgets to prepare for future responsibilities, watching less 
capable men pass him on the organization ladder, for to 
superiors he seems a contented fixture. Marked aptitudes en- 
able the energetic boy and later the maturing youth to attract 
attention; but beginning as prematurely as age thirty exact 
English vocabularies rather than natural talents mark high 
earners, while a lax understanding of words develops those 
who remain in the low income ranges or lose positions gained 
earlier. 


“‘But I already know more words than I use’ is a frequent 
rejoinder. A wide and exact vocabulary is not flowery speech 
or verbose writing, for no one except the professional orator 
exercises the gamut of his glossary; but many nebulous ideas 
cannot be confidently embraced without the word which ex- 
presses them. Imagine a sales manager exhorting a subordinate 
to persist and the man setting forth intent on annoying. Any 
salesman should have common sense enough not to annoy; but 
in the vocabulary test many persons mark annoy as a syno- 
nym of persist, and there seems some justification in believing 
that a salesman who does not comprehend the distinction be- 
tween the two words does not differentiate clearly between 
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the two actual situations or recognize the border at which ‘ic 
crosses from effect to the other.” 


THE STATE OF BUSINESS ETHICS 


In their October issue the editors of Purchasing report 
on a poll among readers on whether or not there has bern 
any general deterioration of ethical standards and co1- 
duct in business practices during recent years. 


By a slight majority the answer is yes—there has becn 
a letdown. Those answering in the affirmative wee 
asked to tell why; the most frequently mentioned reasouis 
were, in order, influence of laxity in other phases of 
national life, inability to do business by normal methods, 
overemphasis on dollar motive, and postwar letdown. 


Readers offered many suggestions as to the most effec- 
tive means of raising and maintaining ethical standards 
in business, and the two mentioned most frequently were: 


1. Refusal to deal with unethical firms. 


2. A call for observance of the Golden Rule, 
and new emphasis on religion, morality and the 
Ten Commandments, both public and personal. 


In New Kensington, Pa., there have been three known 
bank embezzlements in the past vear, and Federal records 
show that throughout the nation bank defalcations have 
more than doubled since World War II. 


While most of us feel that salary levels and living costs 
are plenty high now, students of the wave of graft and 
crime feel that there would be less temptation if higher 
salaries were paid to workers who have opportunities to 
handle cash or grant licenses and favors. 


Also, they say, such people should be required to take 
at least two weeks vacation every year. “Beware the in- 
dispensable man,” says the director of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. “Be alert to employes who cannot 


hed 


possibly leave the bank fer even a short vacation! 


A BETTER-BUY BOOK BARGAIN 


The Department of Commerce has almost gone out of 
business so far as serving peacetime business is concerned ; 
its branches heretofore concerned with marketing are now 
working full time for the National Production Authority. 

But the last official study of the Marketing Division 
was a most worthy effort. Just published, last week, ‘s 
its “Selling the United States Market,” available in 
paper cover edition through the U. S. Government Print 
ing office at $1.00. It’s a valuable working tool for ever’ 
sales executive whether interested in consumer market: 
or in industrial and commercial markets. Although it w: 
designed to provide a guide for the many new and small: 
business firms seeking to learn something of the scop 
of the American market and how goods and services a1 
distributed—it will be helpful for the established fir: 
as well. An extremely valuable feature is a carefull 
developed list of references, governmental and private, t 
publications covering markets and how to reach then 
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Editor 
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MANAGEMENT MEN BEHIND THE RECORD: (L-R) Alan Livingston, artists and repertoire; William 
Fowler, sales; Glenn Wallichs, president; Lloyd Dunn, merchandising; and Daniel Bonbright, finance. 


Capitol Makes It the “Big Four’ 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


Opportunity dead? Tell it to the youngsters who founded 


Capitol on the eve of Pearl Harbor, ran into the Petrillo 


ban and shellac shortage before they made their first 


recording. Here's how they lick distribution problems. 


Moral of story: Perhaps we worry about wrong problems. 


The story of Capitol Records, Inc., 
in be told either as a fairy tale or 
one of sober management. 
Capitol was just another small 
onograph record concern trying its 
k during the war years, a decade 
o in Hollywood, where dozens of 
nilar ventures were afoot. ‘Today 
pitol is among the Big Four of the 
ord business, having made _ its 
‘e among what was then the Big 
ree. 
In 1941, on the hidden edge of 
rld War II, a song writer, 
inny Mercer, and a record re- 
ler, Glenn Wallichs, often dis- 
ssed the record industry. Both were 
satished with it then, Mercer as a 
ording artist from the repertoire 
ndpoint, and Wallichs as a _ re- 
ler. The latter had two- stores, 
lusic City,” at Sunset and Vine 
eets and Ivar Street. Discussions 
nt on at both places, and eventu- 
Wallichs and Mercer decided 


they would produce their own 
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records . . . at some future date. 

Their project came to the atten- 
tion of the late B. G. (Buddy) De- 
Sylva, then a motion picture producer 
at Paramount. The three met at 
Lucey’s restaurant, and DeSylva de- 
cided to invest $10,000, whereupon 
Wallichs went East to set up manu- 
facturing deals. 

This was—and is—a field in which 
the traditional shoestring is enough 
for a start, a “flutter,” because 
rented sound studios and custom 
pressing plants make it unnecessary 
to set up a factory. The gamble is 
concentrated on selling your shoe- 
string discs when you have them. 
That is why new record companies 
come and go. The exit is even more 
spacious than the inviting front door. 

Wallichs found no difficulty in 
having discs made. All he had to do 
was bring in shellac which originates 
in India. By this time Pearl Harbor 
had plunged us into war, and imports 
of shellac—vital for record-making— 


were cut off. The War Production 
Board was allocating record com- 
panies up to 15% of the amount 
used in the previous quarter. And 
Capitol still had to make its first 
record. 

Capitol found a solution: salvag- 
ing old records. Drives were con- 
ducted through organizations in Los 
Angeles and New York. Schools, ra- 
dio stations and other collectors were 
paid six cents a pound for old discs. 
A sufficient quantity of shellac was 
obtained for independent contractors 
to turn out between 20,000 and 
25,000 Capitol discs weekly. 

Capitol was in business. . . . 

On July 1, 1942, Wallichs, De- 
Sylva and Mercer made their first 
sale. 

That same day, the new company 
received a note from James Petrillo, 
elegantly simple, one line, announcing 
that 30 days after that date union 
musicians would not be allowed to 
make any more records, This was the 
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famous ‘‘record ban.”’ The union was 
trying to solve the very real problem 
of vanishing “live” entertainment. If 
it chose to continue this method, the 
recording industry would disappear. 

Capitol’s triumvirate believed that 
there would: soon be a different solu- 
tion. Wallichs, Mercer and DeSylva 
decided to sweat it out; it has proved 
to be a happy decision. 

The infant contender made plenty 
of poise in its first 30 days. Release 
No. 1 had two hits: “Cow Cow 
Boogie’ sung by Ella Mae Morse, 
and “Strip Polka” written and sung 
by Johnny Mercer, a well established 
song writer now turned record pro- 
ducer. Mercer’s performances on 
Capitol discs made him—in a short 
time—one of the most popular record- 
ing artists of the day. Eventually 
Mercer turned over his executive 
duties at Capitol to others, but main- 
tained his position on the board, as 
he does today. 

To finance a full recording sched- 
ule before the Petrillo ban clamped 
down, DeSylva put another $15,000 
into the company. This, with his 
original $10,000, was the _ total 
amount invested in Capitol until the 
spring of 1946 when stock was issued. 

During six months of 1942 Capitol 
released 25 records and_ grossed 
$195,000; in 1943, with only five 
distributors and 18 single records, it 
grossed $785,000; by 1948, the out- 
put was 188 singles and 20 albums: 


’ 


Capitol by then had 23 branches and 


19 distributors, and grossed $16,- 
700,000. 
Wallichs decided that Capitol 


should own its branches in major 
areas, selling its own records to re- 
tailers. For a small, comparatively 
unknown company this was a radical 
departure, but it proved to be advan- 
tageous, and much of Capitol’s 
growth can be linked with it. 


Why Own Distributors 


In the industry, the traditional 
method is for the manufacturer to 
sell through independent wholesalers. 
The first branch, in Los Angeles, 
llustrates the method. It was set up 
by Floyd A. Bittaker who had been 
in the wholesale trade. 

Southern California has about 500 
retail stores that sell records. Some 
are exclusive dealers in discs, players, 
instruments and music. Others are 
radio, music and department stores 
with record departments. Salesmen 
call once a week or at longer inter- 
vals, according to the volume of busi- 
ness. This pattern has been followed 
in building up Capitol’s sales. In 
early days, when profits had to be 
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utilized where they brought the best 
results, the larger share went into the 
establishment of branches. 

The early days in the life of Glenn 
Wallichs shed light on the initiative 
of a young man who never has been 
on another’s payroll. Wallichs was 
born in Nebraska. His grandfather 
was one of the founders of Grand 
Island, and his father at one time 
was a Union Pacific employe. Rail- 
roads are in the family blood; Glenn 
Wallichs’ hobby is miniature rail- 
roads. 

When Wallichs was 13 he con- 
structed the smallest workable radio 
set, a minute crystal set built in’ a 
thimble, which was shown at a radio 
exhibition. Wallichs was his high 
school’s first stage manager. 

The Wallichs family moved to 
California while Glenn was still in 
school. He graduated from high 
school, attended college, and set up a 
radio shop. Before long Wallichs was 
stocking records and electrical appli- 
ances, and had built up a chain of 
five stores in Hollywood. These were 
so successful that, in 1940, he dis- 
posed of them in order to concen- 
trate on a super store, “Music City,” 
at Hollywood’s entertainment center, 
Vine and Sunset Streets. 


No "Fast Buck" 


Capitol Records was the obvious 
next step for Wallichs. 

Wallichs went into records intend- 
ing to stay. As an ex-retailer, he 
knew the distribution pitfalls that 
trap most would-be record manufac- 
turers. As fast as profits were earned 
from fledgling Capitol, Wallichs 
plowed them into his company-owned 
listribution branches. Wallichs sought 
people with the same enthusiasm he 
put into this new business. He found 
them mostly among youngsters fas- 
cinated by the record business. East- 
man Kodak has for years tapped the 
same kind of enthusiastic talent pool. 

Above all, Wallichs, making to- 
day’s sale to pay yesterday’s bills, 
kept his eye on the long-range goal. 
Each time a Capitol salesman sold a 
Capitol record to a retailer he made 
it clear that this new company in- 
tended to be in business next month, 
next year, and for the next decade. 
Soon, Capitol will enter its second 
decade. 

Wallichs made it clear to retailers 
that Capitol was not, as are the hun- 
dreds of record companies that come 
and go, after the “fast buck.” 

In records “hits” are made. Show 
business is geared to “hits.” When 
one is scored, the record company 
has a sort of gold miners’ cleanup. 


As long as one success treads on the 
heels of another, the record gamblers 
stay in business. But the lean streak 
inevitably materializes, and flash-in- 
the-pan record companies live up to 
their industry reputation. They fail 
for lack of sound production and dis- 
tribution policies as much as they do 
for lack of capital. 

How to advertise, merchandise and 
sell the single record is a tough prob- 
lem in this business. The disc is made. 
It may be a flop. Or it may be ex- 
tremely successful and therefore ex- 
tremely perishable, with a fad life of 
six weeks to four months. It may 
turn out to be an “evergreen,” selling 
modestly when introduced, and keep- 
ing on profitably month after month. 
It may lie dormant for years, and 
then by some quirk become a big 
seller. A children’s record can come 
to life as a popular hit appealing to 
everybody. A disc created for a par- 
ticular and limited audience may de- 
velop mass appeal. 


The "Wrap-Up" 


The retailer is alert to take ad- 
vantage of these possibilities, and 
wants to be ready with stock. But 
he knows that he is handling perish- 
ables and likes to see some assurance 
that a record is selling before he 
stocks heavily. It is the job of the 
sales department to help him make 
decisions. The over-selling that would 
result in wrong decisions is probably 
more damaging in this business than 
in any other. 

Records are like a weekly peri- 
odical because they are marketed in 
weekly releases, known in the trade 


as the “wrap-up.” This will include 


maybe a dozen single discs of differ- 
ent appeals, for audiences ranging 
from the popular to the classic, and 
one or more albums. 

The “wrap-up” also contains pro- 
motional material. There is a sales 
letter pointing out factors which are 
likely to create sales for each of the 
items with dealer promotional mate 
rial. 

What can the salesman use to cre- 
ate confidence in a given disc? 

The “wrap-up” briefs him. Here is 
a song not yet widely known, but it 
comes from a popular movie or 
Broadway show. The singer has 
scored hits in the past; it is a re 
gional success, has promise for 
wider audience; the song publishe: 
is to plug it. 

There is an element of “past per- 
formances”’ in this selling, but the in- 
formation must be sound. Upon it 
the dealer makes his decisions. H¢ 
makes hundreds of decisions vearl\ 
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is 


For wrong decisions there is an al- 
lowance for returns of unsold discs 
but there is no margin for bad 
judgment. 

' This is a business half in and half 
out of “show shop.” It sells the only 


maior type of entertainment that can 
be, and usually is, completely audi- 
tioned before the sale. Recording 


companies may burn out the salabil- 
tv of a great artist by the very ex- 
posure necessary to create the million- 
record seller. But the million-record 
sellers establish outstanding disc per- 
sonalities. The retailer is a participant 
in these chances of the industry. 

Capitol salesmen also call on juke 
box -operators who buy on dealer 
terms. The 480,000 juke boxes in 
the United States take 100 million 
records yearly. They help to popular- 
ze them, create retail demand. In- 
dicators on the boxes show whether 
old records are still being played, and 
as long as the public wants to hear 
them they are continued. Operators 
also test new discs for popularity, 
for which purpose there are various 
trial assortments. 


How "Bozo" Began 


The disc jockeys also popularize 
records which have what the public 
wants to hear. Formerly, it was be- 
lieved that they “killed” hits, playing 
them too much, but today their pro- 
motional value is recognized. New 

ords are sent to them for trial, 
much as new books are sent to re- 
\ IEW ers. 
there are such constant 
stresses in the industry, few of the 
ndependents have managed to stay 
in the business long enough to give 
sustained battle to the “Big Three” 

RCA Victor, Columbia and Decca. 

arly in the history of the com- 
pany Wallichs saw the potential in 
records, and in 1944 he 

ested Bobby Dolan and Hal 
Peary (the “Great Gildersleeve’’) 
loing a children’s album, “Puss 
soots.” The musical background 
to be as complete as the score 
first-class motion picture. 
\s the popularity of children’s rec- 
created to these new ideas was 
onstrated by sales, different ap- 
thes were developed, and Wal- 
s brought in Alan Livingston, a 
omer to the industry, to handle 
lren’s programs. Livingston  in- 
luced “Bozo, the Capitol Clown,” 
a national figure. “Bozo” makes 
ms, appears in promotional films, 
kes personal appearances, and key- 
s the children’s programs. He is 
gure for many licensees who pay 


} 


Ities to Capitol. Livingston has 
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Just as it built a "Bozo the Clown" record into a 


since become a_ vice-president, and 
now directs the over-all selection and 
control of the Capitol repertoire. 
The nature of the recording busi- 
ness has made Wallichs a_ strong 
believer in company publications. He 
launched a “slick”? monthly maga- 
zine, “Capitol News,” pocket size. 
He also publishes a monthly news- 
print listing of current. records by 
artists and titles, “Record News,” 
carrying features about albums and 
singles available. Then, for assisting 
record sales personnel in answering 
questions and making suggestions, 
there is a six-page monthly maga- 
zine, “Pickups.” It has entertainment 
as well as selling ‘‘ammo,” and aids 
in giving Capitol salesmen an entry. 
The magazine “Capitol News” 
carries few plugs for Capitol records; 


(continued on page 100) 


. « » and gave records to disc jockies. 
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BILLIONS OF CHESTERFIELDS... have been sold be- 
cause of Liggett & Myers’ FE. S. Peters. For better than 
35 years this salesman’s salesman has been hypo-ing his 
product’s sales. And now he’s in the spot to exhale his sales 
ideas on the L & M sales forces—L & M has elected him 
general sales manager. Until this new appointment, 
reserved, easy-to-like Peters has been seeing to sales in the 
Midwest, where he’s been in charge of sales. And he’s had 
the decided 2dvantage of growing up with L & M: He 
came into the company as it was forming, has always been 
in the sales end of the business. He started as a salesman, 
worked up to assistant to E. H. Thurston, who was in 
charge of Midwest sales. When his boss (who trained him 
well) retired, Peters took over the job he now relinquishes 
for a bigger one. In ’44 he was made a director of the 
company, will still hold that post. He’s married, lives 
quietly in St. Louis’ Kirkwood section. A company secre- 
tary—that acid test of an executive’s personality—summed 
him up this way: “Fair, friendly and, most important of 
all—democratic.”" 


FROM FIRST AID INSTRUCTOR ...to the 


presi- 


dency of the largest manufacturing company of ready- 


to-wear glasses in the U. S. That’s a capsule biography 
of dynamic, high-flying Henry Cheatham, just elected 
prexy of Pennsylvania Optical Co. He replaces Dr. C. 
R. Essick, who first saw the Cheatham potentialities: 
Fifteen years ago Dr. E. attended a Red Cross demon- 
stration. The demonstrator was Cheatham, who talked 
so persuasively that when the show was over the Doctor 
offered him a job as a Penn Op salesman. He took the 
job . 


the country were not for him. But it wasn’t until last 


. decided that old-fashioned methods of hopping 


vear that Cheatham (by then v-p in charge of sales) 
learned to fly in order to build up the company’s sales 
to the highest total in its 65-year history. In his own 
plane he often covered a minimum of 1,000 miles a day, 
achieved his goal. As the company’s sales have 
grown, Cheatham has been taking on more and more of 
management responsibility: For the past eight years he s 
been general manager of the concern. And the remark 
able part of it is that the salesman’s job with Penn O 
was his first venture into industry. Before that Florida 
born Henry Cheatham had been an assistant Boy Scou 
executive, a national Red Cross field representative, con 
ducted his own sporting goods business while makin 
. . But the happiest day of his lif 
was the one during which he discovered he /iked to sel 


archery equipment. . 


as 


— 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


HE WANTED TO KNOW... how to find Standard Oil 


of Indiana’s sales engineering school. It was a cold winter 


day and young Dwight Benton, a former professional foot- 
ball player who had worked his way through U of Michi- 
gan by driving a taxi nights, was reporting for more 
schooling . . . this time career-schooling. He says finding 
the sales engineering school was as hard as making his way 
to his new job, He’s just been named v-p in charge of the 
company’s sales. He graduated from the school—the first 
sponsored by the company—became a salesman at Duluth. 
From there on in—or up—his progress has been quietly 
steady: Between then and now he’s been assistant manager 
at Denver manager of the Rocky Mountain Sales 
Division .. . its assistant general manager of sales. In ’46 
he became assistant general manager of the Lubricating 
and Sales Technical Services Departments. A year later 
he was made their general manager. In ’48 he became 
president of Root Petroleum . later became general 
manager of sales for Standard when Root and Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum merged. He still looks pretty much like the 
lad who lost his way en route to his big opportunity .. . 
still gives the appearance of a man who could carry any 


team’s ball across the goal line. 
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in the News 


THE BRUSH MAN... who didn’t get a brush-off: Meet 
A. F. Regensburger, a Utica boy who made the grade. 
He’s Stanley Home Products’ v-p in charge of sales and 
his company is celebrating its 20th anniversary. During 
those two decades sales have leapt from $72,000-a-year to 
last year’s $70-million. Regensburger, who’s largely re- 
sponsible for all this, thinks he can easily better that figure. 
.. + In 1921 he joined Fuller Brush as a dealer. For many 
years he was one of the company’s leading dealers and he 
became the No. 2 branch manager—the Utica branch—in 
the country in sales. When the depression came he resigned, 
thrust out for himself to enter the wholesale brush business. 
Two years later he sold out, joined Stanley (which was 
headed by F. S. Beveridge, his old Fuller Brush boss). 
With 18 sample cases he opened the company’s first branch 
office, became Stanley’s first branch manager. By the time 
Regensburger became sales manager—in 1938—the com- 
pany was doing $600,000 worth of business (net sales) a 
year... . Stanley has more than 15,000 independent deal- 
ers, under Regensburger’s direction, contacts approximately 
80,000 women every day, sells through the “‘cooperative 
plan of selling’”—using both the Hostess Party Plan of 
selling in the home and the Club Plan. .. . A likable guy 
with a shock of dark curly hair, the sales boss who’s put 
his company on the map looks like he’s charged with 
electricity... . He is. 


How to Say It 
South of the Border 


BY R. E. MASON 
Associate Copy Chief 


Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


"Don't go hogwild in dishing out hogwash.” 


While you're concentrating on the product, the prospect, 
and producing the order, don't forget Latin Americans will 


be watching your personal conduct. They'll sign on the 
dotted line if you master the art of making haste slowly. 


Consumer potential for U. S. goods 
in Latin America is tremendous. But 
before it can be fully developed, the 
first step is to find out what makes 
our Spanish-speaking neighbors tick. 
A few highlights won’t make you an 
expert on Latin-American customs 
and way of life, but the following 
suggestions will give a general idea. 

A cardinal rule to remember is that 
Latin Americans resent high-pressure 
tactics. They may be as eager to buy 
as we are to sell, but they want to 
have the feeling that placing the order 
is their own idea. They’ll sign on the 
dotted line if you can master the art 
of making haste slowly. 

Don't start talking business until 
your Latin-American prospect has 
been conditioned emotionally. The 
whirlwind type of attack “How ya, 
Babe, whatcha doin’ tonight?” may 
work with a few women but, in most 
cases, you ll get a hard stare and cold 
shoulder. Latin Americans react the 
same way to hard-hitting sales tech- 
niques. To get the best results, talk 
leisurely and be sincere. In other 
words, use the subtle approach. 
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Barging in on a new (or old) ac- 
count, opening up your sample kit, 
and going into your sales talk is as 
much out of place South of the 
Border as it is when you tell a North 
American that you just dropped in to 
say hello and will be back in a day or 
so to discuss business. 

Tempo in South America has defi- 
nitely stepped up. It no longer is 
necessary to meet casually and spend 
a couple of hours over coffee and 
cigars to talk about everything except 
your reason for being there. The 
Latin American is nobody’s fool. He 
knows why you are calling on him 
and, in most cases, is happy to wel- 
come you—but he enjoys the less hur- 
ried way of becoming acquainted. 

On your first trip to Latin Ameri- 
ca, play safe by planning your itiner- 
ary to allow yourself at least twice 
the normal length of time you ordi- 
narily would spend with a prospect. 
Then, if practical, split the time in 
two, using part of it for your first 
“get acquainted” contact and the rest 
on a second call-back to talk business. 
You'll find that it pays. 


Don’t offend unintentionally by 
pronouncing the name of a city or 
country incorrectly. If you’re trying 
to make a sale in Lima, bear in mind 
that it’s in Peru, South America, not 
in Ohio, U.S.A. A native will wince 
if you call it ‘‘Lye-ma” instead of 
“Lee-ma.” He'll cringe if you refer 
to Chile as “Chilly” when you mean 
“Chee-lay.”, And when you're in 
Santiago, pronouncing it “‘Santi-ay- 
go” instead of ‘“Santi-ah-go” will be 
as jarring to a Latin American’s ears 
as it is to a Chicagoan whose home 
town is pronounced “Chi-kah-go”’ in- 
stead of “Chi-kaw-go.” 

Whatever you do, don’t refer to 
yourself or your products as ‘“Ameri- 
can.” People across the Border are 
also Americans—South, that is. To 
them, you are a ‘“Norteamericano.” 
So either use that reference or stick 
to “United States” and play safe. 

Don’t take a Latin American too 
literally. If you compliment him on 
the fine appearance of his business or 
of some personal possession, don’t get 
the idea that it’s for keeps when he 
says: “es suya’’... or, translated, “it 
is yours.” Thank him. And tell him 
that it (whatever it may be) is al- 
ready in far better, more capable, 
more deserving hands. If he should 
admire your wrist watch, ring, auto- 
mobile or anything else that catches 
his fancy, don’t hesitate to tell him 
it is his. He will profusely dec:ine 
to accept and marvel at your grasp 
and understanding of his customs 
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"Es suya’ really doesn't mean for keeps.” 


Don't go hogwild in dishing out 
hogwash. Express admiration of any- 
thing in the Latin American’s domain 
whether it be his business, his home, 
family or country. But do so with 
warmth and friendliness in your tone. 
If you indicate a desire to go through 
a tactory or shop, nine times out of 
ten the individual with whom you 
are dealing will feel highly flattered 

-ay- and personally escort you. This may 

| be take some of your time but, in re- 

ears turn, it will give you something far 

ome more valuable—good will—without 
which doing business in Latin Ameri- 
ca is a tough proposition. 


Watch Your Promises 


sure you know what you are 
g about. Know all facts to 
any question you may be 
regarding your firm’s products 
vices. See that your price list 
tions are the very latest. And 
for the sake of landing an 
promise delivery on certain 
it you can’t fulfill it. 
ke certain that your samples 
lean, current models, and in 
ondition. If it is possible, leave 
ple of your product with your 
ct—or perhaps a swatch or sec- 


t the material or fabric. If car-. 


samples is impractical, take ad- 
ze of visual salesmanship. Have 
ttolio of photographs, reprints 
vertisements, direct mail or any 
promotional pieces which illus- 
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trate and describe your products. 
Leave folders, booklets, broadsides 
and/or catalogs for future reference. 

If your Latin-American prospect 
talks about your competitors’ mer- 
chandise, don’t make the mistake of 
talking them down. Without going 
overboard, say something compli- 
mentary about them. Then, as any 
good salesman will do, show how 
much more your product has to offer 

in higher production, lower op- 
erating costs, reduced maintenance, 
bigger profits. 

If you do not carry exactly what 
the prospect needs, offer to help him 
to get it. Ask if you can assist in 
lining up sources from which he can 
buy raw materials, finished products, 
machinery or parts. He may not take 
advantage of your offer, but he will 
remember your interest in his behalf. 
Eventually, he will show his grati- 
tude with orders, or with recom- 
mendations to others whom it will 
pay you to contact. 

Just as it is important for you to 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
selling points of your product, it is 
important that you know how to ex- 
plain your company’s credit policy 
and terms. Latin Americans don’t 
mind being told how they will have 
to pay for the merchandise they buy. 
It’s the manner in which they are 
told that may rankle them and rub 
the fur the wrong way. Be firm, but 
courteous. Be explicit, but patient. 
That’s the procedure a Latin Ameri- 


“Eventually he will show his gratitude with orders.” 


can understands—and prefers. 

Assuming that you have a product 
of merit and the price is right, your 
promotional program should be pat- 
terned pretty much along the lines 
you would follow here. No one me- 
dia can give you complete coverage, 
so put all the selling tools at your 
command to work: newspapers, busi- 
ness publications, radio, direct mail. 
Give your distributors adequate mer- 
chandising ammunition. Back them 
up on guarantees with regard to 
claims made for the quality of your 
product. See that they have samples 
of your products and, where prac- 
tical, effective point-of-purchase dis- 
plays. 


Little Things Count 


Keep in close touch with your 
Latin-American customers and _ pros- 
pects. Let the head man from the 
home office make a periodic tour 
throughout Latin America to get 
acquainted with new sales outlets, 
and strengthen the bond between es- 
tablished sources. In a simple, but 
sincere manner, do the little things 
that mean so much to most of us. 
Being remembered on a birthday or 
anniversary, a card or congratulatory 
message will make Latin Americans 
feel that you regard them as friends 
as well as a source of business. If 
you succeed in doing this, your firm 
will build up a wall of customer- 
loyalty which competitors will find 
dificult to swerve. 
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BY 
LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Corning makes machines to make glass . 


Glass Center Brings Buyers to Corning 


With 50,000 formulas for consumers, trade and industry, 


Corning Glass Works starts a second century by showing 


500,000 annual visitors how its research can serve them. 


Whatever Corning Glass Works 
cooks up in its second century doubt- 
less will be duly displayed and pro- 
moted. 

In 1951 Corning marked the end 
of one century and the birth of an- 
other by taking its many-sided light 
from under a bushel and _ installing 
it, with a fair amount of fanfare, in 
a new $3 million Glass Center. In 
its first year, at least 500,000 people 
will have been drawn to the Center 

-among them, some V1 Prospects. 

\ost of the 286,000 to whom the 
Center proved centripetal in its first 
four months last summer, came fe- 
garding glass as “something to see 
through or drink out of.” 


But all of these, and all the 154 
million Americans who haven't yet 
come, enjoy various forms of Corning 
creativeness. Many cook in Pyrex- 
ware. Others proudly display their 
Steuben glassware. And Corning 
makes nearly all the glass bulbs for 
electric lamp manufacturers in the 
country. 

The first year’s 500,000 visitors— 
and CGW expects more in 1952— 
will have spent on their first visit 
1.250 million hours. And judging 
by the number of those who already 
have come back, several times, their 
repeat visits will consume one million 
hours more. 

Even then, they'll have a lot to 


The House 
of Glass 
is still 
growing. 


. . but much of its work demands manual stil 
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about this oldest and newest 
industry. And so will many a manv- 


learn 


: 
f 
a 
rt 


facturer who uses, and many mor 


who could use, glass. 


‘The Glass Center people gave me 


a book which seems to say that when 


my ancesters weren’t hanging by the 
tail from the family tree, some 72,5 


QUO years back, they had begun t 
shape obsidian for arrowheads and 
knives. First man-made glass came 
along about 3,000 B.C. But a list of 
“great discoveries’ of its usefulness 
shows that more than half of then 
dated within the last half-century. 

And in many of these Corning 
played a part. 

Visitors to the Center can find at 
least 50 ways in which they now: use 
glass in their homes. And _ it 
think of glass merely as a compou 
ot sand, soda and lime, CGW shows 
them that in developing 50,000) dit- 
ferent formulas, it harnesses $6 ot 
the 96 known chemical  elen ents. 
These formulas are applied for « -ous 
tical, chemical, electrical-elect: onic 
mechanical, optical, structural ané 
thermal purposes. 

One type of glass helps you *» set 
better, while another, by dead: ming 
unwanted sound, helps you to hea 
better. If you need a lot of heat you 
can go up to 1,800 degrees wth ‘ 
96°e silica glass. If you seek a | \l- 
million-volt betatron for busti g 
tew atoms, Corning has the glas. to! 
the doughnut “‘heart’’ of it. 


pP 
ance 
spril 
bend 
lion 
glass 
Mat 


tubi 


stil, 


Behind a glass partition visitors at the Center wa 


Precision instruments with toler- 
ances to .00005 of an inch? Glass 
§ springs or a glass pump, or glass that 
bends at a socket joint? A few mil- 
» lion Christmas tree ornaments, or 
glass strands, three times as strong as 
Manila rope? Twenty miles of glass 
tubing, such as form the walls of 
S.C. Johnson & Son’s research center 
8 in Racine, Wis.? A 200-inch mirror 
‘va ; for a telescope ? - 
the fi Ask Corning’s chemists, physicists 


7). q and engineers. 

and 100 Ph.D.'s for Hire 

me 

i The town of Corning, N. Y. (pop. 

em 19,000), boasts nearly 100 Ph.D.’s. 
These and others in CGW’s labora- 

_ tory thrive on tough assignments, and 

~°@ will work years to solve just one of 

3 the 

ne _ A lowly layman like me got dizzy 

a just ‘hinking about it. After a while 

nd I sar down quietly in a glass chair, 
adn ved the glass drapes, and won- 

ni lerc something simple, like whethe 

lit- : ditt ire . 7 

z Ic \d glide gracefully on glass skis 

i or «ch anything with a glass fishing 
po 

ie ‘, at lunch with various Corn- 

7 ings (after a refreshing drink out 
of lass) I returned to the 50,000 
TO as. 

see ° 

a |. ese are turned each year into 

bi d/ different items, including 

“ Siz nd colors. Corning melts an- 
m about 400 different “glasses” 

"oo h are sold to about 8,000 
n icturers, distributors and other 

» : ers. 

| ; s the potentials of the present 
10! is—and more are added during 
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tch Steuben glassware being made. 


each year—have hardly been tapped. 

Yet even with only 8,000 custom- 
ers Corning doesn’t do badly. 

In 1950 it sold $116.5 million, or 
nearly 60% more than 1949’s $73.2 
million. Meanwhile, its net income, 
after taxes, rose two and one-half 
times, from $7.1 to $17.6 million. 

Currently, Corningites are com- 
plaining about cutbacks in production 
of such consumer durables as auto- 
mobiles and ice-boxes, to which they 
contribute such things as lamp re- 
flectors and food trays. (The dollar 
sales of TV tube bulbs in 1950 were 
larger than those in Pyrex.) But in 
the first half of 1951 CGW sold $60 
million—as against $44.9 million in 
the first half of 1950. This year’s 


total still will reach new records. 


Selling Needed Now 


As controls tighten, however, it 
takes more ingenuity and more vigor- 
ous promotion and selling. 

Some divisions Corning can do lit- 
tle, directly, to expand. In 1879 it 
succeeded in blowing the glass en- 
velope for Edison’s first incandescent 
lamp. Today, it can blow by machine 
of its own devising 1,000 bulbs a 
minute for the nation’s lamp makers. 

The extent to which Corning capi- 
talizes on current curtailment of 
some competitive materials depends 
(1) on Uncle Sam’s demands on 
Corning, and then (2) on Corning’s 
ability to make the most in civilian 
product development of whatever of 
its brains and facilities Uncle Sam 
may not require. 


In World War 


II, 


75% of 


Arthur and Amory Houghton with Architect Harrison. 


CGW’s facilities went to work on 
174 government projects. Now it is 
becoming engaged in war work again. 

But CGW is vastly -larger and 
more versatile than a decade ago. 
And its leaders realize that the long- 
range development of its resources 
rests not only on invention and engi- 
neering but on education and selling. 


$3 Million "Sample Case” 


Corning Glass Center is a major 
and continuing step in this. Costing 
$3 million to build and showing ex- 
hibits worth much more, the Center 
itself is a potent institutional adver- 
tising campaign. It shows the fruits 
not only of the company’s first cen- 
tury but of all the centuries before. 
And it sows the seeds of the new 
century. 

“Corning,” says Amory Houghton, 
“thinks of glass as an engineering 
material.” In institutional and in- 
dustrial advertising, it emphasizes, 
“Corning means research in Glass.” 
It urges manufacturers to bring their 
proposed products to Corning “‘be- 
fore the blueprint stage.” 

Amory Houghton, chairman of 
the board, is a fourth-generation de- 
scendant of the Amory Houghton 
who launched Union Glass Co. at 
Somerville, Mass., in 1851. 

With his cousin, Arthur A. 
Houghton Jr., president of CGW’s 
subsidiary, Steuben Glass, Inc., and 
a director of CGW, the present 
Amory heads a personal holding com- 
pany, Houghton Associates, which 
still owns 39.1% of CGW’s stock. 


But many executives and employes 
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are stockholders, and since 1945 the 
shares have been listed on New York 
Stock Exchange. 

On December 31, 1950, the com- 
pany listed current assets of $46.7 
million, total assets of $81.4 million, 
earned surplus of $27.3 million. 
Physical facilities (and Corning can- 
not list the value of formulas, pat- 
ents and brains!) were spread from 
Rhode Island to Oklahoma and from 


Canada to Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. 


Partners in Glass 


Corning helped to pioneer glass 
fibers, made by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., which it owns joint- 
ly with Owens-Illinois. With Pitts- 


burgh Plate Glass it owns Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., producing 


glass building blocks and Foamglas, 
a rigid insulating material. Corning 
developed Silicones, new synthetics 
which organically combine silicon in 
many forms such as _ resins, oils, 
greases and rubbers—made by Dow 
Corning Corp., which Corning owns 
with Dow Chemical. 

Last December, CGW’s equity in 
just these three of its dozen affiliates 
—none of them included in its own 
balance sheet — was $11.7 million 
more than its investment in them. . 

The Houghtons hardly had got 
settled in the village of Corning in 
1868 when their new plant was al- 
most completely destroyed by fire. 

The founder had kept going on 
such staples as lead glass blanks for 
cut glass, etc., thermometer tubing, 
railway signal glass. His sons Amory 
Jr. and Charles F., decided, with the 
rebuilding, to see what research could 
do for glass. With a physicist from 
Cornell, they improved the quality of 
railway signals. Later, with other 
scientists, they saved a lot of lives 
by standardizing the colors of these 
signal lenses. 

Since 1908 Corning has had a for- 
mal research laboratory. .. . In 1913 
one of its scientists baked a cake in 
the bottom of a glass storage battery 
jar, and started a long line of Pyrex 
for ovenware and then top-of-stove- 
ware. And Pyrex brand borosilicate 
glass went to work in World War I 
to replace German imports for chem- 
ical glassware. Later Corning went 
into optical glass, germicidal lamp 
glass, electrically-conducting glass... 

It had not only to discover and 
then to make but to make the ma- 
chines to make with. One of the 
newest of these, announced by 
Amory Houghton last year is for the 
automatic forming of TV tubes. It 
can be used for cylindrical, conical 
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or hollow shell objects of as much as 
30 inches diameter. 

But glass is still one industry 
where machines have not replaced the 
skill of the human hand. Of CGW’s 
13,000 employes, 8,000 are in pro- 
duction — many of them second or 
third generation blowers or gaffers 
or drawers. 

The Glass Center demonstrates 
not only formulas, products and uses 
but the active exercise of manual 
skills... 

Early last year CGW prepared to 
observe its centennial, Amory Hough- 
ton said, with “a program that would 
be enduring and sufficiently broad to 
interest not only Corning’s em- 
ployes, stockholders, customers and 
suppliers, but also the scientific, artis- 
tic and educational professions and 
the general public.” 

The Center was Arthur Hough- 
ton’s idea. But into its development 
went a lot of thinking by a lot of 
Corningites, and others, 


An "Educational" Force 


Corning Museum of Glass Inc., 
occupying part of the Center, was 
established by an absolute charter 
from the New York State Board of 
Regents. It was formed for “‘scien- 
tific, cultural, educational and chari- 
table purposes’—among the incorpo- 
rators being Amory and Arthur 
Houghton and Eugene C. Sullivan. 
Now honorary chairman and former- 
ly president of CGW, Dr. Sullivan 
was the founder of the company’s 
laboratory. 

The Center’s designer was Wal- 
lace K. Harrison of Harrison, Abra- 
movitz and Abbe, architects of Rock- 
efeller Center and the United Na- 
tions headquarters. Harrison not only 
applied glass, with steel, for exterior 
walls but used glass for parts of inte- 
rior walls and the roof and _ parti- 
tions. 

On August 31, 1950, ground was 
broken by George A. Fuller Co. 
Last May 19, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey formally opened the Center. 

The scope of the Center’s func- 
tions continues to broaden. in addi- 
tion to the museum and library have 
been added a glass factory, market re- 
search and product selling. The 
Center also is a hub of employe rec- 
reation and community activities. 

Thus, in various ways, the Center 
has become promotional. 

“Surely,” Amory Houghton says, 
“the essence of promotion should be 
prestige!” 

Entering the Museum area, the 
visitor sees first, against a photomural 
background of galaxies of stars, “the 


largest piece of glass ever cast.” This 
is a 20-ton, 200-inch disc for a tele. 
scopic mirror—a duplicate of the one 
Corning supplied for California Ip. 
stitute of Technology’s observatory 
on Mt. Palomar. The visitor of 
course, is not told that this one hap- 
pened to crack during the 30-day 
cooling process. Corning made three 
smaller versions—2', five- and 10. 
feet in diameter — before it cared 
even try to tackle the first 161 -foot 
job. 


The Way It Grew 


The visitor turns from it to a tiny 
Egyptian amphorisk, core wound 
4,000 years ago... and then moves 
on, up through the centuries and 
across the world, to examples and 
contemporary reports of glassmaking, 
in the long, slow march toward civili- 
zation. 

The library is intended to include 
“every book, serial, pamphlet and hv- 
manistic and_ scientific article on 
glass.” Already its scope on this sub- 
ject is broader than that of the Li- 
brary of Congress (of which Arthur 
A. Houghton Jr. formerly was cura- 
tor of rare books), the British Mu- 
seum or the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

The Hall of Science presents glass 
as used in research and medicine; in 
everyday living, construction, illumi- 
nation, industry: “glass of the fu- 
ture.” Here the visitor may follow 
talking movies or, by pressing but- 
tons, demonstrate to his own satis- 
faction that glass is more impervious 
to acids than wood or metal. 

In a market research exhibit, vis- 
itors vote on colors, shapes and sizes 
of proposed domestic glassware de- 
signs. Corning finds this helps to 
make products more acceptable, be- 
fore production. Also it enables inter- 
viewers to quiz consumers on their 
present use of Corning products and 
their ability to identify its trade- 
marks. (Until now many buyers of 
Pyrex and Steuben glassware have 
not associated these brands with 
Corning. ) 

The Center’s “sample” thus far 
may have been less representative 
than that, say, of Corning’s cont nu- 
ing consumer panel of 150 house- 
wives in Williamsport, Pa., but maj 
prove more nationally indicat :ve. 
Margaret S. Lapp, panel supervisor, 
showed me how consumers have re- 
designed” refrigerator dishes. On one 
they wanted handles; on anothe:, 4 
tighter-fitting top. And one dish for 
leftovers they ‘broke’ into ‘wo 
smaller dishes. 

Because visitors wanted to tike 
home tangible evidences of their v sit, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What do 


sales executives do 


when they're oversold? 


mer ACLU, 


That's right. They ‘szitievbo 


Hold the word up to a looking glass and it spells ADVERTISE! And 
there is another way of looking at advertising today. 


The only reason a sales executive might hesitate to use adver- 
tising as a customer relations tool during a period of product 
scarcity is that he’s in the habit of looking at advertising only one 
way —as a means of increasing demand for his product. 


But look at it this way: 


Advertising is simply a high-speed, low-cost means of com- 
municating with customers and prospects everywhere, 
anytime, under any and all conditions. 


‘And what are those conditions today? 


Well, for one thing, the chances are your salesmen 
have cut down on their sales contacts ’most every- 
where except among the biggest and best of their 
present customers and still-wanted prospects. 

So what do you do about the rest of your pros- 
pects? Do you let them forget you? 


Not unless you’ve forgotten what so many 
sales executives learned so painfully just 
after the second World War! 

No—you’re going to sit down with competent ad- 
vertising counsel and work out ways to keep all 
your prospects of the future, in all of your mar- 


kets, reminded of your products and your com- 


pany. And there are ways, you know, to do this 
without embarrassing yourself with orders that 
you can’t fill now. 


Some sales executives J2ITAIVGA 
to their customers, today. 


At a time like this, many companies find them- 
selves faced with a need for getting new policies— 
properly explained—into the hands of all of their 
customers (and sometimes to many hard-to-reach 
individuals within their customer companies) in 
such a way that the whole affair is clearly one of 
public record. 


Publication advertising, in addition to letters to 
your customers, is one way to accomplish this. 

Other sales executives find that scarcities in 
materials or components are going to require 
changes in their preducts that need explaining. 
They want this kind of information to reach many 
people other than those their salesmen see regu- 
larly —hard-to-identify individuals in many cus- 
tomer organizations. Publication advertising, 
combined with good literature and direct mail, 
can tell this quickly—and above all, tell it exactly 
the way you want it told. 


32ITAIVGA to avoid confusion 


It may make sense at a time like this to do a little 
“digging” in your markets to uncover possible 
misconceptions concerning your products or your 
policies. Confusion today, if not corrected prompt- 
ly, might seriously damage a company’s reputa- 
tion and impair its standing in those markets. 

So, now that you see that there are many ways to 
a2ITAAVGA today, when you may have thought 
that it would make no sense to ADVERTISE —per- 
haps you'd like to tell us about your particular 
situation. Possibly there are ways we can help 
you on this piece of your customer relations op- 
eration without disturbing your regular agency 
arrangement. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17,.N. Y. * LExington 2-3135 


“PDITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 
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ARTI Ls MEIN MART omen Oe” 


POLLI™ C BOYLES secesree. 


OKLAMOMA 2] ITM ORF Hore 


Cee uriwe ererree 


Mr. L. G, Stewart 
Remington Rand, Inc, 

26 NW First Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Stewart: 


In our type of business there can be no compromise 
with quality. Just as quality service is one of 
the most important things we have to sell, we feel 
quality letters can be one of our most important 
salesmen, That is why, in our correspondence, we 
must look for beautiful print work and letters that 
are as near perfect as possible. 


We are happy to tell you that Remington Electri-conomy 
with Executype has fulfilled our every requirement 

for beautiful and distinctive letters and has created 
much favorable comment among our guests. 


HPJ:vm 


Yow -++» MAKE EACH LETTER 
DISTINCTIVELY YOURS with 


Remington Etech” Conny Typewriters 


Remington Electri-conomy typewriters are turning out “Beautiful 
Pictures of Words” for the Oklahoma Biltmore Hotel...and these 
magnificent new Remington electric typewriters can do the same for 
your organization. Each letter, report, directive becomes distinctively 
and uniformly yours when typed with an Electri-conomy — the type- 
writer that turns out more work, better work, in less time and with 
less effort. Stop in at your nearest Remington Rand Business Equip- 
ment Center and see the new Remington Electri-conomy or mail 
the coupon for FREE literature. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Words” (R 8505). 


test performed in my office. 


Name__ 


Room 2330, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


[] Please send me FREE folder about the 
Electri-conomy —‘‘For Beautiful Pictures of 


(] Please arrange to have an Electri-conomy 


Address__ 


City Zone State 


Corning started, in late August. to 
sell some consumer wares at the Cen. 
ter. On the first floor, adjoininz q 
cafeteria, Pyrexware and glass novel- 
ties are displayed and offered. 

And in a fancier setting on the 
main floor, the Center first displayed 
and now sells Steuben glass. ‘This 
store has the same decor of Steuben’s 
own New York City store on upper 
Fifth Avenue and of the 14 Steu en 
dealers across the country. It also 
houses the headquarters of Steuben 
Glass, Inc. 

At the rear of the Center is the 
Steuben factory. 

Corningites can get lyrical over 
Steubenware. It represents “‘the per- 
fect trilogy in the creation of an ob- 
ject: material — the world’s finest 
crystal; craftsmanship, matching the 
perfection of the glass; and design, 
exploiting both to the full.” 


"Goldfish Bowl" Factory 


Visitors sit in an elevated gallery 
and watch the 150 craftsmen in this 
goldfish-bow! factory do their stuff. 

At first, before glass partitions 
were installed, some of the men were 
jittery, and a few engravers made 
costly slips. But since then there’s 
been little loss. When they think of 
their audience at all, the men seem 
proud to show their skill.’ 

To continue their glass education 
after they leave the Center, many 
visitors take home with them such 
books as Harlan Logan’s “How 
Much Do You Know about Glass?” 
published this year by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., with a foreword by Amory 
Houghton. 

The Center educates, wholesale. It 
boasts a meeting room, seating 99, 
and an auditorium for 1,600. With 
the latter, other rooms can be joined 
to seat 2,700. One big dinner meet- 
ing, of 1,700, was sponsored by the 
Corning Chamber of Commerce to 
honor Amory Houghton. The “wid- 
est” group was composed of 300 
members of the World Assembly of 
Youth. Corningites now feel quite 
cosmopolitan: some of them have seen 
for the first time visitors from the 
west coast of Africa. 

The Center’s facilities are avail- 
able to civic, but not political, and to 
business, fraternal, educational and 
other groups. The week I was the’e, 
the meetings ranged from Metropo'i- 
tan Life and University Wome’s 
Club to Corning’s plant equipme 
sales division, its pressware sup*'- 
visors, and Fiberglas dealers. 

Just before the public opening |.st 
May, the Center attracted many s:'- 
entists, educators and business exec \'- 
tives to a conference on “Living 1 
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InJustrial Civilization,” planned by 
Avhur Houghton. A few of the par- 
tic pants were. Julian Huxley, Lance- 
lot Law Whyte, physicist, and Prof. 
D. vis Brogan of Cambridge, Eng- 
land; Rene d’Harnoncourt, director 

New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art; several Latin Americans, and 
sich industrialists (and Corning cus- 
tomers) as Philip Reed of G-E, 
David Sarnoff of RCA, Gwilym 
ice of Westinghouse and Don 
Mitchell of Sylvania. 

Employes get together at the Cen- 
ter too, for meetings and relaxation. 
Around the big auditorium are bowl- 

alleys, a badminton court, a 
yinge for reading, card-playing and 
lliards. The auditorium itself can 
be arranged for a variety of events, 
from amateur theatricals to basket- 
ball and boxing. . 


I 
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Word Gets Around 


Thus far the most potent atten- 
dance-building medium, says James 
M. Brown 3d., the Center’s direc- 
tor, has been word-of-mouth. One 
study among 2,500 visitors showed 
that 40% had come because friends 
told them about it. Twenty-five per 
cent came because they saw the Cen- 
ter’s roadside signs (the symbol is a 
bulls-eye, or glass bulb, in a circle), 
and 16% had seen other advertising 
or read an article about it. 

Some of the advertising has been 
especially specific: The Electrical 
Products Division, for example, takes 
its customers through one by one. 
Other divisions invite them separately 
or in groups. 

\ somewhat wider invitation was 
sent last May by J. M. Bredfeld, 
manager, distributor sales, in the 
form of a letter and invitation card 
to all 40,000 Pyrexware dealers. It 
el — “your associates and your 
et | 

“The Glass Center offers a fine 
opportunity for the associates of 
Corning, such as Pyrexware dealers, 
to become better acquainted with the 
company, its products, and the vir- 
tually limitless potentialities of glass.” 

\nother enclosure was a restate- 

t of Corning’s sales policies on 

exware, attached to an illustrated 

‘log of this line. 

‘Other signed invitations went to 

300 Pyrexware distributors, to 

‘ributors of the sign light, labora- 

’ and pharmaceutical and plant 

pment sales divisions, and to all 

‘r direct customers. 

-orning’s business paper advertis- 

- is handled by Charles L. Rumrill 

~9., Rochester ; consumer products 

institutional advertising by 
ing & Rubicam, New York. 
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HOW MUCH IS A 


LO /)| MARKET WORTH 


TO YOU? 
Big city markets are beautiful to contemplate. Lots 
of people, lots of money . . . and lots of competition. 
But big city markets have an unhappy faculty of slipping 
out of control. Coupons,—deals,—sampling,—to say 
nothing of heavy newspaper, radio and TV schedules, 
can take a piece away overnight. 


How about a market that isn’t so elusive? How about 
the loyal Small Town market? It’s big, you know ... 
over 31,000,000 people in towns under 2500. Own their 
loyalty and you’ll sleep better. 


How to do it? For one thing use GRIT. For 16 years 
we’ve watched what our readers’ families buy. 

Year in and year out the same products top their 
shopping lists. For the most part, these are products 
which are advertised in GRIT. The connection 

seems obvious, doesn’t it? 


It costs surprisingly little to give your brand an 
outstanding place in our readers’ lives. GRIT’s 650,000 
families buy, as our Reader Surveys show, everything 
that big city people do . . . and here’s a very 
remarkable fact . . . in many instances GRIT’s 
Small Town families buy more than the city folks. 
Look at the cereal business. The figures for your product 
may be equally surprising. Want to see them? 


“The home office 
sure had the ‘low-down’ 
on this dealer situation!” 


ACB Tie-in Reports will keep you in- 
formed on dealer activity in any or all 
of the 1,393 shopping centers in which 
daily newspapers are published. When 
you examine an ACB Dealer Tie-in 
Report you can tell at a glance how your 
dealers are promoting your line in com- 
parison to that of your cofmpetitive 
dealers. Your position in remote towns 
shows up clearly. 


ACB Newspaper Research Reports sub- 
mit evidence on such points as... is 
your advertising too light for the job, 
or, unnecessarily heavy ...are your 
dealers cooperating . . . ‘‘pricings”’ . . . and 
a multitude of other facts from which 
accurate deductions can be made. 


ACB Dealer Tie-in Reports enable the 
home office to direct a salesman to 
where he is most needed ...sends the 
salesman into the dealer’s store with 
undisputable local facts pertaining to 
your brand. They may be ordered sec- 
tionally or nationwide—periodically or 
continuously. Catalog of services sent 
executives on request. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 

tells how to estimate 
cost—suggests many 
applications of informa- 
tion furnished—gives 
names of satisfied users. 


79 Madison Ave., NEW YORK (16) 
538 S. Clark St., CHICAGO (5) 
16 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO (5) 
161 Jefferson Ave., MEMPHIS (3) 


Thus far the only national con- 
sumer ad for the Center has been a 
double-page spread in the institu- 
tional series, in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of August 25. Another ad 
for it was part of a joint spread of 
11 manufacturers, including Corning, 
in the This Week section of the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 8. It 
invited readers to “‘visit these plants 
on your vacation trip.” 

Expenditures for the Center’s own 
campaign have totaled only $25,000. 
The campaign has been confined 
chiefly to media circulating within 
100 miles and appeals largely to 
motorists who can get there and back 
in one day. But the 100-mile radius 
embraces four million population— 
including such cities as Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Utica, N. 
Y., and Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Media have been, in order, high- 
way signs, newspapers, radio in El- 
mira and Corning, travel guides and 
“straw hat circuit” theater programs, 
book matches, and travel route pam- 
phlets. Commissionable part of this 
advertising is handled by the Rumrill 
agency, under E. P. H. (Jimmy) 
James, the Center’s public relations 
director. 


Publicity Helps 


Publicity started at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria last February 5, 
when Arthur Houghton and Archi- 
tect Harrison told plans to 300 writ- 
ers. It reached a first climax in May 
when 60 writers went to Corning to 
cover the “living” conference and 
formal opening. 

The Center has sent a_ steady 
stream of stories to 1,000 editors and 
writers on 500 magazines, daily 
newspapers and business papers. This 
general list is supplemented by 300 
weekly newspapers and 120 radio 
stations within the 100-mile radius. 

Jimmy James, Jim Brown and 
others have addressed 50 or more 
men’s service and business clubs and 
women’s organizations — the talks 
usually being illustrated by a series 
of photographic panels of the Center. 
These displays also have been set up 
in banks, utilities, city halls and other 
places tn a dozen nearby cities. 

The State Department has “done”’ 
the Center in motion pictures, radio 
and magazine pictures and articles. 
. . » New York State’s Travel Bu- 
reau has shown people how to reach 
Corning on U. S. 15 and N. Y. 17, 
on American Airlines, and the Erie 
and Lackawanna railroads. 

In its own widespread and diversi- 
fied business paper campaign, Corn- 
ing has just begun to promote the 


Center. One insertion in chemical 
publications, on the 75th birthday of 
American Chemical Society, praised 
this industry as a “dominant factor 
in our economy,” and presented ACS 
and Corning as “partners in achieve. 
ment.” ‘The illustration showed the 
Glass Center. 

This year Corning will publish 
498 pages in 98 industrial, technical, 
professional and other business pu)li- 
cations. On the list are eight for ap- 
peals to industrial management; tive 
to educators; 10 to laboratory tech- 
nicians; 27 papers in ACS; eight 
architectural, building and electrical; 
nine (from Food Processing to Wines 
ff Vines Yearbook) on piping and 
plant equipment; 11 (including rail- 
way and marine papers) on specialty 
products; Business Week and Scien- 
tific American, on technical products; 
three on electrical and four on TV 
products, and Signs of the Times for 
neon tubing and displays. 

All advertising except institutional 
is directed by the sales department, 
which is supervised by Charles D. 
Lafollette, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Howard E. Bahr, public rela- 
tions manager of CGW, directs in- 
stitutional advertising. ... 

Through nearly all of its 10 dec- 
ades Corning has been much more 
concerned with developments to in- 
crease the usefulness of glass than 
with promoting them. Some Corning- 
ites point out that “we've been so 
wrapped up in engineering, we didn’t 
have time to sell.” 

But this viewpoint is being 
changed. In the last quarter-century 
the company has launched and then 
expanded industrial and consumer 
campaigns. For 14 years it has told 
an over-all institutional story. Since 
World War II it has operated under 
Richard A. Patey, a formal market 
research department. And in the last 
two years a specialty sales division 
has gone to work to get various new 
manufacturer customers to put glass 
in their products. 

Increasingly, as other materials be- 
come short, the company emphasizes 
glass as an “answer to your materials 
bottleneck.” 

All told, CGW has 296 people in 
Sales, of whom 144 are actively en- 
gaged in selling. All sales managers 
and most salesmen are located at 
Corning, N. Y. Salesmen for labera- 
tory and standard products, un ler 
technical, and distributor and direct 
sales, under consumer, however, | ve 
as well as work in the field. 

Selling Pyrexware, for exam) le, 
are district sales managers at New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Da !as 
and Atlanta. Under them are 30 ‘er- 
ritorial salesmen and seven jur or 
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sai -men in sub-territories—all work- 
in. with the 300 Pyrex distributors. 
TT. Pyrexware staff also includes 
se: n home economists. 

he specialty sales division was 
fo. ned, under William H. Tomb Jr. 
to set glass into old and new prod- 
uc. B. S. Peirson, Corning’s assist- 
ar sales director, refers to it in vari- 
ous terms: It’s a “catch-all division,” 
and an “emergency door-opener.” 

pecialty men go out—often with 
an engineer—to present to a manu- 
facturer a specific way in which a 
Corning glass can meet his needs. 
They've found that even when the 
proposed plan does not click, the 
manufacturer’s introduction to Corn- 
ine facilities may lead to an order. 

Some months ago, Daniel Lammon 
showed Nesco in Chicago an idea for 
a glass pot and pan cover. Nesco 
turned it down .. . but came back 
with a query on glass for a kitchen 
canister set. 

[ast month Nesco began produc- 
tion of Raymond Loewy-designed 
canisters, with wooden base and top 
and Corning glass sides. 


Wins New Customers 


The new specialty division has 
brought in 200 new customers—on 
such ideas-based-on-formulas as stove 
nameplates imbedded in _photosensi- 
tized glass, called Photolays; stoves 
with glass oven doors; heat-resistant 
plate glass; Telechron glass clocks. .. 

The Glass Center, of course, shows 
a lot of these uses. When salesmen 
bring prospects to the Center ideas 
start to multiply. A food packer, for 
example, learned he could get a glass 
conveyor belt. 

One result of all this is that the 
engineers are becoming more sales- 
minded. And prospects who shy from 
visits to the plant’ don’t seem to 
fee! that way about the Center. 
Many go downtown afterward to 
tal: things over with executives at 
headquarters. Some even go through 
one or more of Corning’s five plants 
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orning’s salespeople did not de- 
sic’ the Center. A number of them 
at irst, in fact, were dubious of its 
sa’ s effectiveness. 
_ ‘ut Amory Houghton and Presi- 
d William C. Decker point out 
they've become enthusiastic: 
re getting customers at all levels 
w customers and more business 
old ones. And I think we’ve 
begun to feel the Center’s im- 
This impact, next year and in 
ears to come, should be cumu- 
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Ve intend to make the most of 
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todays health 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


TODAY'S HEALTH, the Health Magazine of the 
American Medical Association offers you a 
proved market by every standard of compari- 
son. Ask for the 1951 Reader Audience Study 
and Identifying Emblem Merchandising Helps. 
These will bring the complete facts on which 
we believe you will add TODAY'S HEALTH 

to your 1952 National Advertising schedules. 


ANTON eee 


EISENHOWER 


said ‘Yes" 
tomortow... 


Who got him to talk ? 
Where ? 


What party did he pick ? 


What are his reasons ? 


Who’s taking over in Europe ? 


HE MOMENT the General laid aside his battle 
jacket, you’d be one big question-mark. 


And where would you turn for your answers? 


Sure—you’d listen to the commentators, when- 
ever you could get to the radio or the TV at the 
right moment. 


Sure—you might see the magazines, but the 
fastest of them would be too slow. 


But what you’d want most, and wouldn’t be 
denied, is a newspaper in your hand. 


You’d know that you could find the story there 
immediately with more answers—more details 
more comment—more angles—than you will find 
anywhere else. 


You feel that way every day about something 
that happens—you want your newspaper. And 
everybody feels that way too. For every day a 
hundred things appear that are Page One news to 
somebody, even if it’s only a new moletrap at the 
hardware store. 


That’s why people may do without almost any- 
thing else, but not the newspaper. 


"Stony 


When it comes to Advertising, why deal in frac- 
tions? ... When you have something to sell, the 
newspaper is the place to reach all the people all 
the time. 


Radio and TV programs reach only fractions of 
your market. For each one appeals to only a special 
audience—sport fans, homemakers, kids, or what- 
ever. And even the people interested can’t all listen 
at the time you broadcast. 


Magazines reach only fractions of your market. 
Each one appeals to some people—not to others. 
No magazine is read by everyone in town who 
can buy. 


The newspaper talks to everybody in town. It’s 
created fresh every day to appeal to everybody. 
Just as you read the paper now, all your customers 
and prospects read the paper too—at the time 
they choose, for as long as they choose! 


Only the newspaper is first with the most news 
.. . first with the most people . . . first with the 
most advertisers! 


The newspaper is always “first with the most” 


This message prepared by Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association 


and published in the interests of fuller understanding of newspapers by The Commercial Appeal and Memphis Press-Scimi af 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


EASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
=<MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


+. 
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ber. 


NEW REPRINTS 


9—The Politics—and the How—Of 
Industrial Publicity, by William K. Har- 
riman. (Price 10c) 


238—Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors, by 
Louis H. Brendel. (Price 10c) 


237—Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 
McMurry. (Price 25c) 


236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—-How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
(Price 5c) 


233—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price $1.00) 


232—Point-of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches the Sale. 
(Price 75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive for More Calls, by F. 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 


230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects 
. . and How to Handle Them, by Wil- 
liam G. Damroth. (Price 10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 
How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. (Price 
25c) 


228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift the Batting Average, and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even Though There’s Nothing to Sell. 
(Price 10c) 


226 — When— and Why — Customers 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 


MARKETS 


222—Experts Pick Best Test Markets 
by Regions and 5 Population Groups. 
(Price 25c) 


207—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 
try in Three Population Groups. (Price 
25c) 


152—Where To Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


Adventures in Shopping (ninth and 
tenth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventh and 
eighth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifth and 
sixth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (third and 
fourth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (first and 
second of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


What Kind of Reader Are You? 


(Editors have to be curious folks . 
over your shoulder as you read this issue. 


read it. We’ll make it easy for you. .. .) 


& 


work forward? Yes.... 
you consult the Table of Contents? Yes.... 


NG. case 
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Are You a Thumber? 


Did you start from the front and stop when 
you found something interesting? Yes.... 
No....; Or did you start from the back and 1. Are you filing any articles? Yes... No... 
No....; Or did 2. Are you sending any to associates? Yes... 


What Was the First Stopper? 


ever) which you stopped to read?.... The 


Do You Have Any Pets? 


Perhaps you have a habit of turning first to 
a regular department(s)? Yes.... No.... 
If yes, which one(s) ? 


. . and we at SALES MANAGEMENT wish we could look 
. . » Next best is to ask you to tell us how you 


What Does SM Look like When 


You're Through? 


ROS is 


3. Are you “passing on” the entire issue? 


Thess OG 


4. Or will it go into your personal file? 


BOSee<. Ow ss 


5. Or into the waste basket? Yes.... No.... 
What was the page number of the first item 


(article, picture, department, ad—or what- 


7 


Thanks. Sign your name, title, and company on the margin—or not—just as you prefer. 
Return to: The Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(Let’s take this issue as an example) 


Are You One of Our Old-Timers? 


About how many years have you been read- 
ing SALES MANAGEMENT? .........eeseee 


Here's a Chance To Really Let Go: 


During the period I’ve been a reader: 

SM has become more interesting ..... 
You’ve just about held your own 
Sorry to tell you—but you’re slipping ..... 
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Editor , 


Sales Mam 


Just Out 


ADVERTISING 
MEDIA 


Here a top-flight media sales- 

man gives you facts on all kinds 

of media and their advertising 
usefulness, how to fit media to 

the advertising plan, how to 

buy space or time wisely, and 

how to sell media by the methods that 
build advertiser satisfaction. Covers alk 
media from newspapers to direct-mail 
and facsimile; gives you facts on every- 
thing from circulation and rate practices 
to media analysis and scheduling and 
ordering. 

By Ed Brennen. 410 pages, 6 x 9, illus., 
$6.00 


- 
MARKETING RESEARCH ~—— 


Shows how to analyze products, markets, 
methods of distribution—explaining prin- 
ciples of marketing research, and cover- 
ing scientific methods, situation analysis, 
sampling, framing the questionnaire, 
gathering and organizing data, and pre- 
paring reports. Treats’ surveys, radio 
rating, and readership analysis. By Ern- 
est 5S. Bradford, Dept. of Marketing, 
Schcol of Business, Manhattan Col, 379 
pages, 118 illus., $5.00 


ADVERTISING 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH 


Gives the fundamentals of applied psy- 
chology that will make your advertising 
pull with added power. Covers psycho- 
logical objectives in advertising, appeals 
and copy themes, measurement of adver- 
tising effectiveness, evaluation of media 
audiences, etc. By Darrell Blaine Lucas, 
N.Y. U., and Steuart H. Britt, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 765 pages, 6 x 9, illus., 
$6.50 


= 
MARKETING POLICIES a, 
actices to 


Best proved techniques and pri 

help make your marketing policies meet 
today’s demands. Includes chapters on 
public relations, legal restrictions for 
making prices, retailing, merchandising 
and sales promotion, advertising policies, 
consumer campaigns, etc. By Hugh 
Agnew, Professor Emeritus, and Dale 
Houghton, Professor of Marketing, 
N. Y. U. Second Edition. 590 pages, 56 
tllus., $6.50 


10 DAYS" FREE EXAMINATION--SEND COUPON 
dette tet tot tt ttt t,t) |) tt) 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42nd St., NYC (18) 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
remit for book(s) 1 keep, plus few cents for 
delivery, and return unwanted hook(s) post- 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you remit with 
this coupon—same return privilege.) 

H Brennen—ADVERTISING MEDIA, $6.00 

Bredecd MARKETING 


s., «& & Britt_-ADv, PSYCH., $6.50 
Agnew & Houghton—MARKETING, $6.50 
(Print) 


Company 


Position SM-11-1 
This offer applies to U.S. only. a 
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New Wrinkle in Letters: 
Machine Applies for a Job 


Gray Manufacturing Co. finds a ready-made prospect list 
in the classified advertising columns. The letter they used is 
so intriguing it's practically assured a 100% readership. 


Other people’s advertisements can 
help increase your sales, according to 
Perry Cabot, director of advertising 
of the Gray Manufacturing Co., who 
put this theory into practice with 
successful results. 

The advertisements Mr. 
used to prove his point were “Help 
Wanted” notices for stenographic 
positions in local newspapers, which 
Gray followed up with a sales-getting 
idea suggested by John Nichols, a 
Gray distributor. An unusual letter 
with a humorous approach and low- 
pressure copy was sent by Gray and 
its 16 distributors to these classified 
advertisers, “applying for the job,” 
by suggesting that the Gray Audo- 
graph take the place of a stenogra- 
pher. 

Each letter was individually typed 
with a personalized fill-in, and set up 
like the ordinary applicant’s reply to 
a help-wanted ad. The first two para- 
graphs set forth the writer’s qualifi- 
cations, never hinting that this was a 
dictating instrument being described. 
“T don’t smoke, drink or chew gum,” 
the copy read. “I never take time off 
to powder my nose, or gossip with the 
girls .. . and, although I don’t hesi- 
tate to talk back, I always agree with 
every word you say.” 


Cabot 


The Technical Advantages 


The third paragraph climaxed this 
teaser by stating simply and directly: 
“My name is GRAY AUDOGRAPH ,. . 
and I’m the best little dictation taker 
that ever sat on anyone’s desk!” 

The next three paragraphs, con- 
taining just seven short sentences, 
outlined the technical advantages of 
the Gray Audograph and pointed out 
that competent secretaries and stenog- 
raphers are high-priced and hard to 
find, while the Gray Audograph 
turns an ordinary typist into an efh- 
cient, economical stenographer. A 
final paragraph invited inquiries: “So 
if you’re finding it next-to-impossible 
to hire a competent secretary or 


stenographer, why not consider ME 
for the position? The enclosed post- 
age-paid card will invite me for an 
interview. Mail it today!” 

The return card, with adequate 
fill-in spaces for firm name, address, 
etc., carried through the employer- 
employe theme of the letter. It was 
headed “REQUEST FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION” and read: “I’m not 
promising you'll get the job or any- 
thing like that, but I’d like to know 
more about GRAY AUDOGRAPH and 
how it can help me lick the stenog- 
rapher shortage.” 


What Letter Says 


The Gray Audograph Company of 
New York, 521 Fifth Aveune, which 
is the sales company for New York, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey, made a preliminary test of this 
idea for a limited time. Results were 
so satisfactory that Mr. Cabot ad- 
vised all of Gray’s distributors of the 
plan and recommended that they give 
it a one-month test. He suggested that 
in each office someone be assigned to 
watch the classified advertising every 
day, and that “applications” be typed 
and mailed within two days of the 
appearance of the ad. In cases where 
the notice was “blind” the first line 
of the copy took the place of the per- 
sonalized fill-in: 


“I Saw Your Ad for Stenographic 
Help ... and I’d Like to Apply 
For the Job!” 


Nationwide returns will not be 
known for some time, but in the New 
Jersey test, returns were well ovr 
2%—enough to pay off for such a 
low-cost approach to a self-selected 
market. 

“This letter was a ‘natural,’”’ M+ 
Cabot says, “and we are now deve 
oping a follow-up letter to those n 
replying to the first application.” 
This letter is being incorporated in‘o 
our regular direct mail advertisirg 
program, and with it we'll contin: e 
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to apitalize on other people’s ads.” 
ere is the complete letter: 

Box X¥Z 

Ne. York Times 

Ne York City, N.Y. 

Dezr Sir: 

[| saw your ad for stenographic help 

and I’d like to apply for the job! 


(Consider some of my qualifications: I 
don t smoke, drink, or chew gum, I never 
take time off to powder my nose, or gos- 
sip with the girls. I’m good to look at 
.. + easy to get along with ... and, 
although I don’t hesitate to “Talk back,” 
I always agree with every word you say. 


My name is GRAY AUDOGRAPH ... and 
I’m the best little dictation-taker that 
ever sat on anyone’s desk! 


As you know, good stenographers and 
secretaries (of the two-legged variety) 
are becoming harder and harder to find. 
On the other hand, there are plenty of 
good typists available. So why hire a 
stenographer? Instead, give ME the job 

. and I'll turn any ordinary typist into 
the fastest, most efficient, most economical 
stenographer you ever had! 


Besides the virtues I’ve already men- 
tioned, the enclosed advertisement reprint 
lists some of my other qualifications. For 
instance . 


—With me on the job, any typist can 
become a capable stenographer in a 
day or two... she just listens and 
types. 


-—I eliminate note-taking, mistakes ... 
I actually cut dictation and trans- 
cription time in half. 


—My thin, light plastic discs each hold 
up to an hour’s dictation... and 
can be used over and over again. 


I can furnish excellent references. Some 
of my other employers say that I’ve actu- 
ally saved them as much as $3 a day in 
stenographic costs. 


So if you’re finding it next-to-impossible 
to hire a competent secretary or stenogra- 
pher, why not consider ME for the posi- 
tion? The enclosed postage-paid card will 
invite me for an interview. Mail it today! 


THE Gray MANUFACTURING Co. 
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You're sure to get readership! 


Bless our editors. Their ability 
makes Parade America’s best- 
read magazine. (Starch-proved.) 
And ads in Parade get more 
readers per dollar than in any 
other magazine! 


Put itin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine | 


Coming... 


Where are the best markets for 
your product—big cities, medium 
size or small? Which ones are 
best for volume? Which are high- 
est in quality? 


These and many other questions 
will be enswered in Sales Man- 
sgement'’s November | issue, 
which will feature dollar and 
ranking figures of 844 U.S.A. 
cities and 46 Canadian cities. 
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. . . Anahist promotes the a 

of 3 items—and uses 2 completely 
different copy appeals—with 2 self- 
shipping counter merchandisers of 
this construction. Both units feature 
the 55¢ and 98¢ Anahist packages 
and the new Anahist Atomizer. One 
display (as illustrated) appeals to 
cold sufferers. The other (not 
illustrated) aims at Hay Fever 
victims. When you want fo 
consolidate products and sales 
messages in a way that makes 
them stand out at the point 

of sale, it pays to have 

your displays... 


Sales Engineered by 


CONSOLIDATED 


Lithographing Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 
Moin Office and Plant: 1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn 11, N. Y 


Soles Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa 
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for Armstrong tiles; usually when faced by lack of product knowl- 


Adventures in Shopping: No. 


Few shoppers will be as persistent as the couple who set out 


edge or indifference those pre-sold on an advertised brand 


accept a substitute or walk out without buying. Latest experi- 


Armstrong 


Sloane-Blabon linoleum 


Bien Jolie 
Telechron clocks 


Background on This Series: 
May we quote from the December 
15, 1950 issue of SM: 


“To measure the extent to 
which retailers are trying to 
consummate the sale _ which 
the consumer advertising has 
started, SM _ staff members, in- 
cluding its field editors in all 
large cities, are turning in re- 
ports on just what happens 
when the consumer exposes 
himself or herself at the retail 
counter. We draw no percent- 
ages, make no claims about 
typicality. The remarks or atti- 
tude of an individual salesper- 
son may or may not be truly 
representative of the _ store. 
Some of the reports indicate a 
high degree of ignorance, apa- 
thy and occasional downright 
malice toward it.” 


To which, after a full year, -we 
would add but very little: The word 
“some” above should be changed to 
“many, possibly even to “most.” 

The series has been so popular with 
readers that it is being continued in- 
definitely. A number of readers — 
and their wives—have gotten into 
the act, and no longer are the reports 
confined to experiences of the SM 
staff members. We welcome these 
contributions—and pay for them. 

The evidence continues to mount 
in support of the conclusion that the 
average manufacturer takes too much 
for granted about the ability of re- 
tail salespersons to make the con- 
sumer sale. Perhaps the owner him- 
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ences deal with: 


Sandran Nairn 


Lily of France & Warner corsets 


Pontiac cars 


self—and he may have one or two 
oldtimers with selling knowledge— 
may understand the product and 
know how to interest and convince 
the shopper, but he is faced with a 
distressing personnel problem. Many 
of his best people go into the services 
or take better paying defense jobs, 
and he is left with inexperienced and, 
to a large extent, uninterested sales- 
people. 

Manufacturers cannot depend on 
consumer advertising to do the com- 
plete selling job; there are few cus- 
tomers with the persistence of the 
Boston couple (case #79) who 
kept going until they found the Arm- 
strong tiles they had seen in the ads. 
Most people get disgusted and either 
buy nothing or take a competitive 
product. It’s up to the manufacturer, 
as illustrated so pointedly by most of 
these reports, to supplement his con- 
sumer advertising with retail sales 
personnel training, interior displays, 
informative advertising in merchan- 
dising papers, educational tags and 


labels. 


74. Why Retail Business Is Bad 
Wirges Men's Shop 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 


I hurried in and told the salesman: 
“T need a pair of garters. Do you 
have Thurston’s?” (an English 
brand). 

“No, we don’t,” replied the sales- 
man. 

I waited, looking around. 

Silence. 

As I walked out the other en- 


United Air Lines service 


Bonny Maid 


McCarthy & Zink car seat covers 


Paris garters 


trance to the Statler lobby, I noticed 
a nice counter display with six pairs 
of Paris men’s garters on display. I 
still needed the garters—but I didn’t 
bother the Wirges salesman. 


75. Women Don't Buy Pontiacs! 


Eleven dealers—10 in New York 
City, one in Massachusetts 


If ever a customer was pre-sold, 
I was. The new car had to be a 
Pontiac. My loyalty had been well- 
earned by excellent service; I was 
driving Pontiac +2 when I set out 
to buy +3. Ten New York area 
dealers later I was still trying to buy 
a Pontiac. 

Two dealers wouldn’t talk busi- 
hess at all. A third, from whom I 
had bought a Pontiac before, regret- 
fully suggested I keep in touch with 
him. A fourth offered to telephone 
when the model I wanted came 
through on a customer order, so I 
could see the car, but that was the 
last I heard from him. Two other 
dealers, with nothing open on their 
quotas, tried hard and ably to sell 
me a stock car fully equipped off the 
floor, but in neither case was the 
model close enough to what I wanted. 
In the other four instances, howeve’, 
the attitude seemed unmistakable; 
woman, woung, alone, just simp! 
couldn’t be a car customer. Typic 
of what happened was how I w 
treated by a Long Island dealer nea 
est my home where I had my car 
serviced occasionally. I paid him tv 
visits. The first time the showroo: 
was fairly busy—and my turn never 
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In all human endeavor, whether it’s surgery, swimming or selling, 
success can be measured. 


The successful salesman is the one who keeps calling. 

In advertising, the same truth endures. 

Some companies advertise continuously and thereby sell continuously. . 
Others advertise sporadically, and sell the same way. 

Are you the one in ten who does the job right? 


To help you make that measurement, here are the facts: among the eight top 
magazines (which accounted for 51% of all general magazine advertising 
revenue in 1950) only 589 out of 5,976 advertisers maintained continuous 
schedules of 12 or more insertions. And here is the record for all others: 


RECORD OF ADVERTISERS USING 
LESS THAN 12 INSERTIONS IN EACH OF THESE MAGAZINES 


rr rT wae OE 


Mogozine Ss ‘= & Ak “ae 
G. H. 946 95.08 3,140 3.32 
L. H. J. 587 92.30 2,024 3.45 
| W. H. C. 433 93.12 1,626 3.76 3.45 a 
: McC. 410 93.82 1,503 3.67 ila : 
| A. H. 527 94.61 1,738 3.30 
: B. H. & G. 924 94.09 3,167 3.43 
Life 622 79.74 2,131 3.43 3.71 
S. E. P. 938 83.45 3,661 3.90 \ owt of 52 leoves 


Because the “call reports” of these advertisers are so inadequate 


(think of it—only one call in every four in the monthly magazines, 
has introduced an incentive continuity plan to help advertisers 


make more calls on their best customers—women. And it will help 
you sell more because you will call more. Ask us about it. 


WOMEN 


influence 85% of all purchases of consumer goods GO O Re ag Oo U Rey E K E E PI N dy 


are beneficiaries of 80% of all life insurance - - 
inherit 70% of the estates left by men The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards 


»wn 66% of all privately owned government bonds 8th Avenue at 57th Street, New York 


or ° . . cacet Of 2Funp o> 
own 50% of all privately owned stock in corporations 


hold 65% of the accounts in mutual savings banks 


Gc Housekeeping 
Worsen buy... when you buy, buy women! £07 45 aoyearsen WOES 
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came. The second time the place was 
empty, but the two salesmen con- 
tinued their tete-a-tete. Presently one 
called over to me, “If you want any- 
thing just let me know.” In another 


showroom, I was “allowed” to sit in 
the driver’s seat, but the salesman 
suggested that I return with my 


husband (non-existent). 

There is a happy ending to this 
saga of a woman in a sellers’ market. 
Up in Webster, Mass., is a Cadillac- 
Pontiac dealer, Bayer Motors, so 
highly thought of that customers as 
far away as Texas try to do business 
with him. I stopped in at Bayer’s one 
day—only to be met with such in- 
terest and concern that, even though 
no order could be taken, I took a 
long chance, started hoping for a 
Pontiac. And in time, my car came 
through. Subsequent servicing at 
Bayer, is as good as the initial selling. 
It came as no surprise to me several 
months later to learn that Bayer 
Motors had won the coveted Pontiac 
Better Dealer award. 


76. “Making Friends and Infiu- 
encing..." 
United Air Lines Ticket Office 
Detroit, Mich. 


I stopped in at the Detroit ticket 
office of United Air Lines to inquire 
about schedules from Detroit to 
Cleveland, and then on to New York. 

United Air doesn’t fly between De- 
troit and Cleveland, but it does fly 
Cleveland-New York (“. .. in com- 
fortable DC 6’s non-stop in 2 hours 
15 minutes,” said the ticket girl). 

United’s ticket girl* told me Capi- 
tol, Eastern and Northwest fly De- 
troit-Cleveland. I said I’d walk down 
the street to the other offices and find 
which had the best schedule for me. 

“No need to do that,” she replied. 
“T’ll look up all of them, make your 
reservation, and give you your ticket.” 

United’s counter salesgirl did just 
that—and more. She got me a De- 
troit-Cleveland reservation on North- 
west and suggested I buy my Cleve- 
land-New York at the same time. 
“You'll get a substantial reduction 
on the through-rate,” she stated. 

Naturally, I rode Cleveland-New 
York on United. I probably would 
have gone American or Northwest, 
as I have done in the past. 


* (Editor’s note: She deserves a little 
publicity. Her name is Jean Deutman 
and, according to our staff member 
[male], “‘a pretty little gal she is.”) 
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77. Age Is No Handicap 


B. Altman's, New York 
Clock Department 


I had waited until Thursday *o 
buy a present for a Sunday wedding, 
and being a sucker for quality store 
names I walked rapidly across 3, 
Altman’s first floor wondering where 
to find a service offering aid in buy- 
ing wedding presents. 

An elderly lady behind the clock 
counter was not engaged and I asked 
her. “Yes,” she said, “‘we have such 
a department, but have you thougit 
of a clock?” 

I hadn't. 


3) 


“Are they young peo- 
ple?” she asked. They were. “Will 
they be living in an apartment?” 
They would. “Well, apartments in 
New York are small for most newly- 
weds and I would suggest (picking a 
clock from the showcase) one of 
these Telechron wood finish alarm 
clocks. It fits well in a living room 
Or a one-room apartment, since it 
isn’t ivory or pastel colored.” 

“How much is it?” 

“The case, you see, is genuine 
walnut, not plastic made to look like 
wood. (She was gently rubbing the 
case.) It’s a beautiful timepiece that 
will make an enduring present. It’s 
much more practical than some of the 
more traditional gifts. And it’s only 
$11.95.” 

She had me. 
and_ deliver?” 

“Certainly. Charge or cash?” 

(Editor’s note: Broadly speaking, the 
best selling is being done by oldsters who 
went through the hard selling days of 
the 1930’s, but unfortunately the average 


retail salesperson is under 30 and never 
has had to SELL.) 


“Can you gift wrap 


78. Try Ward's, A Competitor 
Said 

Auto Supply Stores, San Fran- 
cisco Area 


When I bought my new Dodge I 
did not get seat covers because those 
on previous cars had not been satis- 
factory—either they were hard to put 
on, and didn’t keep a tailored fit, or 
were made of such rough materials 
as to damage the pile of woolen suits 
and overcoats. 

Today I decided there must be some 
covers which would be satisfactory, 
and I first tried a Mobilgas‘dealer in 
San Rafael. No covers were on di:- 
play, but I found a section where a 
substantial stock of McCarty wis 
stacked in boxes on shelves. I couldn't 
make much of the legends on tle 
boxes and presently a young salesman 
asked what he could do for me. I ev- 
plained the difficulty I had in tle 
past, and waited. 

“Well, ‘these plastic covers are 
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pret’ good, you slip right off them, 
the, fit well, and you can’t wear 
ther out.” He held one up for me 
to s » while a second salesman looked 
on uriously. Neither one asked the 
mak: or year or model of my car, and 
I vis left completely on my own. 
Th cover did look smooth, and L 
ask: i the price; I was told the set 
was 359.00. ‘“That’s rather high isn’t 
it?” | asked. The first salesman re- 
plic', “But these are custom made.” 
“T thought all car seat covers were 
desizned for a certain make and year 
of car,’ I said. His reply was far 
fro: enlightening: “Sure, but these 
are made for special cars. They are 
custom-made.” 

}ecause the covers looked well and 
felt well I really wanted to be sold, 
and | commented, “It’s a nice fabric.” 
A good salesman could have lifted me 
out of the hesitating mood, but in- 
stead salesman number one said, 
“You know, the best place to go for 
car seat covers is Montgomery 
Ward’s.” That really floored me. 
When I recovered I left. 

The next stop I made was Ed’s 
Automotive Supply, also in San 
Rafael, where I wandered around 
looking at this and that until a sales- 
man came up. I told him that I 
might be interested in car seat covers, 
and of the difficulty I had. 

“You'll never have that trouble 
with plastic,” and led me to the back 
of the store where he had samples of 
Howard Zink covers. He asked me 
the make and year of my car and 
then hesitated. He went to a book 
to look it up, but could not find any- 
thing under either two-door Dodge 
sedans or Wayfarers. “I guess this 
must be an old book,” he said, “‘but 
anyway I can show you this,” and 
brought out a sample book with 
swatches and photographs. He ex- 
plained the virtues of the plastic and 
the excellence of the tailored fitting, 
and the price was reasonable—only 
$39.00. However, he made no at- 
tempt to close the sale, possibly be- 
cause he knew he didn’t have stock to 
ht my car, although he should have 
had one for a 1950 model. 

still need seat covers and I 
wo. 'dn’t be surprised if I try Mont- 
go: cry Ward’s on my next trip to 


79. Saga of a Persistent 
Shopper 
Linoleum Sections 
Boston Department and Floor 
Coverings Stores 


ver a long period of reading floor 
co’ ring ads in newspapers and mag- 
az. °s and watching television, my 
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SAFE WITH 


 sheay conden MAYFLOWER VAN OPERATORS 
Mean Safe, Dependable Moves For You! 


You’re safer with Mayflower on your personnel moves! Mayflower van 
operators participate in the American Trucking Association’s Safety 
Program, The National Safety Council’s Safety Program and the great 
majority ot them are safety award winners. Their records represent 
millions of miles without chargeable accidents. For each year of 
accident-free driving, Mayflower, as a part of the program, makes 
regular cash awards, and in addition, makes special awards for long 
term records. Regular safety meetings, special safety events, safety 
slogan contests, and continuous safety bulletins are combined with 
periodic safety checks on all equipment to keep your employees’ goods 


—SAFE WITH Mayflower 


AERO aenebinidapea TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


», Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
; representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
| Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


. Maytiowe 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
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Firm Names V. P. 


Anderson J. Leahy has been named 
vice president and sales manager of 
Waterfill & Frazier Distillery Company, 
Bardstown, Ky. He is one of 365,024 
daily Wall Street Journal readers from 
coast-to-coast. To reach men who are 
stepping up in business, advertise in 


America’s Only National Business Daily. 


—(Advt.) 


TEXAS 


Avalanche: 
ournal 


P) ABC CIRCULATION OVER 


46,000 


The 32,570,496 lines of advertising 
carried by The Avalanche-Journal 
in 1950 is the third largest of any 
Texas newspaper. It reflects the 
tremendous buying power of this 
market, and the sales effectiveness 
of this newspaper. 


DAILY PRESS 
National Representative 
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wife was ready to make a purchase. 
She was torn between the Armstrong 
linoleum pictures in color and her 
favorable impressions of the lino- 
leums of Sloane and Nairn and the 
tiles of Bonafide Mills, Inc. She was 
definite only about: her desire for 
something in tiles or squares. 

First, we tried Jordan-Marsh Co. 
which was advertising “terrific” of- 
ferings in connection with its year- 
long centennial sale. We told the 
salesman at the edge of the floor cov- 
ering section that we would like to 
see something distinctive in Arm- 
strong’s linoleum. He ushered us to 
the middle of a large section and the 
nearest display was one of the Bonny 
Maid Versatiles, 9 x 9 inches, and 
reduced from 27c to 19c each for the 
sale. The salesman waved his hand 
around vaguely, and said “everything 
we've got is right on view.” He then 
eased away, mumbling something 
about coming back soon. He didn’t 
even indicate the location of the Arm- 
strong line. 

We tried to make the rounds on 
our own, and soon we discovered a 


wall display of Armstrong’s Stry- 
pelle. Nice, we thought, but we 


didn’t want strips of linoleum. We 
never did find the Armstrong inlaids, 
although they must have been there 
somewhere. We did find samples of 
Sloane inlaids, but the patterns, 
though colorful, were not for us. 
After making the rounds we were 
back again at the Bonny Maid dis- 
play where the salesman had returned 
and was looking at something as he 
bent over a table. We asked how 
those tiles figured per square yard. 
“Oh, around $4.50.” He took a 
price list out of a pigeon hole. “Oh, 
they are $4.05.” The right figure 
we found out later was $3.04. Be- 
fore we got a chance to make com- 
ment the salesman disappeared, and 
so did we, heading for R. H. White's. 
There we found the so-called “de- 
partment” in a sort of glorified cubby- 
hole. Featured there was Sandran 
plastic floor covering with distinctive 
designs, but of a type that seemed 
considerably thinner than standard 
gauge linoleum. The salesman showed 
up and asked if he couldn’t help us. 
We asked if Sandran was as long 
wearing as other linoleum. He ad- 
mitted it wasn’t. Near the Sandran 
display were several small rolled 
samples of linoleum, but aside from 
telling us that that was all they had, 
he made no attempt to show them. 
The next stop was Pray’s which 
we remembered as a source for a 
satisfactory linoleum job in our kitch- 
en some years ago. There a sales- 
man started with an intelligent ques- 
tion: “What kind of floor do you 


wish to cover—hall, kitchen, living 
room or what?” 

“A hall, and probably a living 
room, too,” said my wife, as he 
escorted us to a ceiling-high disp!ay 
of patterns. He pointed out a larve- 
figured embossed design but the 
“boss” said it was too colorful for a 
room already beaming with color. 

Then—lI suspect to try us out wth 
the other extreme —he exhibited a 
pattern too somber and dark. 

A couple more tries, meanwhile 
suggesting unique arrangements, two- 
color jobs, etc., and explaining the 
differences between rubber and as- 
phalt tiles and linoleum, he came up 
with Armstrong’s Jaspe linoleum in 
two different shades of gray. 

“The lighter one, that’s what | 
want!” enthused the wife. “It looks 
just the same as in those Armstrong 
Jaspe floor ads in the women’s maga- 
zines. But can I have it laid in 
nine-inch squares, with the pattern 
going in opposite directions on alter- 
nate ones?” 

“Certainly, we will lay it that way, 
at no extra cost.” 

That’s all there was to it—once 
we found a salesman willing to let 
us buy—except arranging the details. 

(Editor’s note: In this case pre-selling 
done by Armstrong resulted in a sale. 
But how many customers would have 
been so persistent in the face of lack of 


intelligence and interest on the part of 
the retail store people?) 


80. Another Boost for Mature 
Seles Women 


Foundation Garment Section, 
Specialty and Department Stores 
Los Angeles 


My old girdle dated back six 
years to the war’s end and cost $7.50. 
Luckily I can still wear a size 30 and 
don’t have to go in for custom-made 
garments. But what, I wondered, 
had inflation done to corsets ? 

The August sales were on, and I 
went early to the Wilshire May Co., 
and had to wait five minutes before 
a saleswoman noticed me. In this de- 
partment everywhere saleswomen are 
mostly middle-aged, and well posted 
on the merchandise, but I do not look 
like a million dollars, and am _ used 
to being snooted as the customer wo 
isn’t going to buy anything anyway. 

Girdles had about doubled in price, 
the saleswoman said, but there were 
many improvements, like the up-ard- 
down stretch, holding the hips more 
firmly, and the side zipper. The My 
Co. carries all the advertised makes 
—Warner, Lily of France, Bien 
Jolie. They used to have a May Co. 
girdle made for the store, but that 
was abandoned. Salespeople are not 
allowed to say whether girdles w ll 
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be scarce if the war gets worse. 
Marked cooling off when I said that 
I would not have time to try on. 

At the Broadway Hollywood all 
the advertised makes are carried, and 
a Warner was suggested for the 
“stay up waist,’ made with bones. 
My plea of no time to try on then 
was received politely, with the sug- 
gestion that they would be glad to 
serve me whenever it was conveni- 
ent. 

What I bought in the end was a 
Bien Jolie, which I believe is more 
advertised than others. This was at 
Robinson’s downtown. All the ad- 
vertised makes are carried. The sales- 
woman said the merchandise had im- 
proved every year since I bought my 
old corset, mostly in ways of holding 
the figure in, and following chang- 
ing silhouettes, and in the conveni- 
ence of getting in. My old girdle 
was becoming tight. There were 
struggles to get in, funny business of 
the kind you see in the cartoons. The 
saleswoman showed me how to do it 
easier, even if the new ensemble 
grows tight. So, no more funny busi- 
ness around our house! I think that 
is selling, the way we gals talk, tell 
our shopping experiences, do word-of- 
mo ith advertising. 

icky me! The new girdle would 
I set me back just double, $15, 
but it was August and the sale price 
w:s $10. So that’s that for another 
six. years. 
notice that many shopping ex- 
pe’ ences report salespeople not in- 
ned about merchandise. Let me 
ss the mature saleswomen in cor- 
se. are well informed, sell on prac- 
suggestions to the customer who, 
\ on she has to buy a new girdle, is 
1 in a dither. Maybe if I had to 
saleswomen I’d look into the 
t department for ideas. 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


sets MID-AMERICA 


the richest farm market on earth! 


we buy 21% more 
drugs in 


CANTON, OHIO 


A. 
v 


156,000 people 
» now live in the 2 
CANTON 
CiTY ZONE 


Top Sales Tool: The Telephone 


Opportunity rings more often than it knocks. Because a substan- 
tial amount of selling is done by office phone, good phone technique 


is good business. 
PDQCI TAR (ag One firm, the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., is train- 
ing its personnel to use the telephone for maximum effectiveness to 
sell 3-M products and services. Anxious to demonstrate what to do 
when the phone rings, J. S. Crockett, sales training manager, uses 
a packaged meeting program for 3-M branch offices, built around a 
sound slidefilm, Tel ’n’ Sell. 

The 15-minute slidefilm, produced by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Detroit, shows branch office personnel how to make friends, 
create good will, make sales and increase orders by phone. 

Twelve bulletin board pictures stressing phone etiquette are in- 
cluded in the training package. One picture is posted each week to 
remind staffers that good public relations depend on fast-moving, 
right-to-the-point phone conversation. In addition, 12 “Tell ’n’ 

No other Sellagrams” with phone tips are affixed on each office phone below 
, the dial, on time clocks, washroom mirrors. 
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A Brush-Moore Newspaper Nationally 
Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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A. U. Sales Students Blend 
fobs With “Book Learning’ 


|. cooperation with the Sales Executives Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., American University develops its own “An- 
tioch Plan" for youngsters seeking selling careers. The 
students earn while they learn—there's no dearth of jobs. 


A young World War II veteran 
entered the American University 
Business School, Washington, D. C. 
He had to meet stiff requirements— 
20 hours a week selling behind de- 
partment store counters, calling on 
retailers, canvassing magazines— 
genuine sales jobs. Moreover, he had 
to write reports on these jobs to get 
credit the first year. 

Later, a Virginia real estate broker 
hired him. The young man made 
sales and money; soon he was busy 
writing contracts at a $1-million-a- 
year clip, and had to drop classes. 

Since 1949, when AU made hold- 
ing a sales job a curriculum require- 
ment, about 250 students have taken 
the course, and many are now career 
salesmen who made their career 
choice before graduating. 


Sales Ignored—Once 


After the war the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management offered a 
business course program for return- 
ing veterans studying under the GI 
Bill, suggesting a curriculum based 
on a daydream—what_ executives 
want newly hired men to know. AU 
adopted the program. 

hese courses were popular at 
Al, covering business law, routing 
fre cht, and finance; but selling and 
sal. management were ignored—an 
om sion in perfect harmony with 
st. ‘ent attitude. Few looked forward 
to clling careers, even though selling 
we the least overcrowded field. 
W yy? They wanted courses in ad- 
m.. stration, they said, because they 


lo. ed to Government careers in the - 


UC tal where “there’s so much to 
ac inister.” Further, Washington is 
no a sales center; salesmen there 
Ci from New York or Baltimore. 
_> orking with the Sales Executives 
C of Washington, Dr. Nathan A. 
Bz ey, Division of Business Studies 
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their jobs. 


director, introduced sales manage- 
ment and retail selling courses. The 
retail course covered salesmanship. 
Students had to hold down sales jobs 
through their first year. Now they’re 
going house-to-house with magazines, 
brushes, selling at local department 
stores, calling on retailers in behalf 
of local supply houses and are also 
selling real estate. 


What They Study 


SEC is working with the School, 
taking on students in after-class 
work. There is no lack of jobs. 
Men are generally reluctant to take 
behind-the-counter jobs in depart- 
ment stores because they can earn 
more money going about town on 
straight commission. One student 
makes $100 weekly selling vacuum 
cleaners. 

The sales management course, con- 
ducted by Lee M. Barcy, for years 
with Wiebold & Co., office supplies, 
is mainly a problem course. Students 
are given a product and budget and 
told to create a sales plan, or they 
must judge between two campaigns 
with respect to unit sales costs. They 
learn to analyze sales trends and are 
introduced to forecasting problems. 

Students write papers describing 
They outline sales sys- 
tems from the point of view of the 
man with the order book. Sales super- 
visors, who agree to report students’ 
progress, are eager to see reports on 
themselves. The papers are used in 
senior seminars to help find post- 
graduate jobs, 

Now, education under the GI Bill 
is less important; students are re- 
cruited differently. SEC members 
are selecting employes to take courses. 
Lansburgh’s, a local department 


store, recently financed courses for 
five. The school has literally been 
“adopted” by SEC. 


The COURIER-EXPRESS 
SELLS 
“WESTERN NEW YORK 


Because WESTERN N. Y. 
iS SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE REASON & 
is complete, 


\ factual, unbiased reporting. 
An outstanding local staff com- 
bines with six great news 
services..three of them exclu- 
sive with the Courier-Express 
in Buffalo...to bring Western 
New Yorkers the full, up-to- 
the-minute word and picture 
story of world, national and 
local happenings. 


Associated Press 

International News Service 
*Chicago Tribune 

United Press 


*Overseas News Service 
*New York Times Foreign Service 
*Exclusive with the C-E in Buffale 


THE PROOF is found in the 


fact that more people* buy the 
Sunday Courier-Express than 
any other paper in the State, 
outside of New York City... 
and that the Morning Courier- 
Express is the proved medium 
to best sell those families with 
the most money to spend. 


*290,348 ABC Audit, 9/30/50 


COLOR 


for Greater Selling Power 


Full color (two, three or four) 
available weekdays... black 
plus one color, Sundays. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER | 
EXPRESS 4. 


Western New York's Only Morning © _ 
and Sunday Newsppper - 
REPRESENTATIVES: — i 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


It Gets Results Because It 
Gets Read Thoroughly 
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Landers, Frary & Clark 29 
Pennsy vania Railroad Company, 

The 29 
Shaler Company, The 29 
Simoniz Company, The 29 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 28 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Company, Inc. 28 
Clark Grave Vault Co., The 28 
Clicquot Club Co. 28 


Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 28 
Durham-Enders Razor Corporation 28 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, The 28 
Evinrude Motors, Division of 
Qutboard Marine & Mfg. Co. 28 


Genera! Motors Corporation 28 
nsurance Company of 

North America 28 
international Harvester Company 28 
Johnson & Johnson 28 
Parker Rust Proof Company 28 
Pennsyivania Grade Crude Oil 

Association 28 
Pennzoil Co., The 28 
Perfect Circie Corporation 28 
Rutland Fire Clay Company 28 
Seiberling Rubber Company 28 
Universal International 

Pictures Company, Inc. 28 
Valentine & Company, Inc. 28 


Auto-Lite Battery Corporation, 
Subs idiary of The Electric 


Auto-Lite Company 27 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 

International 27 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 27 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 27 


Polk Miller Products Corporation 27 
Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc. 7 
Stetson Company, Inc., 


The John B. 27 
Wander Company, The 27 
Warner-Patterson Company 27 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 26 
Ethyl Corporation 26 
Frigidaire Division 

General Motors Corporation 26 
ron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 26 
Kellogg Company 26 
Rexall Drug Company 26 
Servel, Inc. 26 


Timken-Detroit Axle Company, The 26 

Travelers Insurance Company, The 26 

Weco Products Company 26 
ae 

Belden Mfg. Company 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., The 25 


Brown Shoe Company 25 
Chesebrough Manufacturing 

Company 25 
Coleman Company, Inc., The 25 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 25 
Hastings Manutacturing Company 25 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. 25 
Raybestos, Division of 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 25 
Sheaffer Pe en Co., W. A. 25 
Taylor In strument Companies aa 
Toastmaster Products, Division of 

McGraw Electric Company 25 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 25 
American Optical Company 24 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 24 
tureka Williams Corporation 24 
nternational Nickel Company, 

Inc., The 24 


Johnson WV —, Division of 

Outbo d Marine & Mfg. Co. 24 
Kendall R refining Company 24 
Kroehler Mfg. Company 24 
Luden’s, Inc. 24 
Northe ern Pacific Railway Company 24 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, The 24 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 24 
Plymouth Division 

Chrysier Corporation 24 
Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Div. of 
_ The Electric Auto-Lite Company 24 
stromberg-Carlson Company 24 
Talon, Ir 24 
Arvin Incustries, Inc. 23 
De Soto Division 

Chrysier Corporation 23 
Florence Stove Company 23 

Greyhound Lines 23 
Hickok I'fz. Co., Inc. 23 
Lincoln Division 

Ford Motor Company 23 


Norwich Pharmacal Company 23 


The 5 sat urda} 


Purolator Products, Inc. 23 
Ray-0-Vac Company 23 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 23 
Spalding & Bros. Inc., A. G. 23 


Young, Inc., W. F. 23 
Aluminum Company of America 22 
Bostitch Inc. 22 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 

Incorporated 22 
Corn Products Sales Company 22 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 22 


Frank & Co., Inc., S. M. 22 
General Shoe Corporation 22 
Huyler’s 22 
Lovell Mfg. Co. 


22 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 

New York, The 22 
Parke, Davis & Co. 22 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 22 
Telechron, Dept. of 


General Electric Company 22 
American Express Company 21 
Buxton, Inc. 21 
Canadian National Railways 21 
Corning Glass Works 21 
Freeman Shoe Corporation 21 

Hormel & Co., Geo. A 21 
international Shoe Inc. 21 
Manning-Bowman & Co. 21 
Nicholson File Company 21 
Pyroil Company 21 
Sinclair Refining Company 21 
Sterling Drug, Inc. 21 
Wagner Electric Corporation 21 
Willson Products, Inc. Zi 
Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., Inc. 21 
Zenith Radio Corporation 21 

EE 
American Hard Rubber Company 20 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 20 
Celotex Corporation, The 20 
Continental Oil Company 20 
Gabriel Company, The 20 
Hamilton Beach Company, 

Division of 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 20 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 20 
Hollingshead Corp., R. M. 20 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 20 
Planters Nut and Chocolate 

Company 20 
Schick Incorporated 20 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 20 
United States Gypsum Company 20 
Vick Chemical Company 20 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 19 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 19 
Baldwin Piano Company, The 19 
Easy Washing Machine 

Corporation 19 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., The 19 
Eversharp, Inc. 

(Shaving Instrument Division) 19 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 19 
National Board of 

Fire Underwriters 19 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 

Company 19 
Pullman Company, The 19 
Rolf’s 


19 
Sparks-Withington Company, The 19 
United Air Lines, Inc. 19 
American Airlines, Inc. 18 
American Hair & Feit Company 18 
Best Foods Inc., The 18 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 18 
Coopers, Inc. 18 
Diamond T Motor Car Company 18 
Gulf Oil Corporation 18 
Hanes Knitting Co., P. H. 18 
Heublein & Bro., Inc., G. F. 18 
Life Savers Corp. 18 
Loew’s Inc. 18 
Masonite Corp. 18 
Morrell & Co., John 18 
Murine Company, The 18 


National Life Insurance Company 
of Vermont 


Noma Electric Corporation 18 
Northwestern Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, The 18 
Sealed Power Coporation 18 


Shaw Box Crane & Hoist, 
Division of Manning, 


Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 18 
Spratt’s Patent Ltd. 18 
Wiss & Sons Co., J. 18 


Alligator Company, The 

Art Instruction, Inc. 

Bankers Life Company 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Botany Mills, Inc. 

Chrysler Corporation 

Corbin, P. & F., Division of 
American Hardware Corp. 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 

Ditto, Inc. 


Internationa! Cellucotton Products 


Company 
Sanforized 
Semler, Inc., R. B. 
Sexauer Company, Inc., J. A. 
Shell Oil Company 
Utica Knitting Co. 
Whirlpool Corp. 
Wilson & Company, Inc. 
American Gas Association 
Association of American Railroads 
Block Drug Company, Inc. 
California Prune and Apricot 
Growers Association 
Carrier Corporation 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company 
Millers Falls Company 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Rolls Razor Inc. 
Truval Manufacturers, Inc., 
Division of 
Publix Shirt Corporation 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
United States Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc. 
RN 
Atkins & Company, E. C. 
Bryant Heater, Division of 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company, The 
Cracker Jack Co., The 
Eagle Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Fels & Company 
Jacobson & Sons, Inc., F. 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc. 
Piumb, Inc., Fayette R. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Reid, Murdoch, Division of 
Consolidated Grocers 
Corporation 
Sealy, Inc. 
Silex Company, The 
Walker Manufacturing Company 
of Wisconsin 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Acushnet Process Sales Co. 
Anderson Company, The 
Barreled Sunlight Paint Co. 
Bell & Howell Company 
Coolerator Company, The 
Dayton Rubber Company, The 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 
Guide Lamp Division 
General Motors Corporation 
National Association of Ice 
industries 
National Pressure Cooker Co. 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
Tappan Stove Company 
Beatrice Foods Company 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
Bowes ‘‘Seal-Fast’’ Corporation 
Casite Corporation, The 
Chamberlin Company of America 
Cory Corporation 
Davey Tree Expert Company 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


and Associated Companies 
Dick Company, A. B. 
Electro-Motive Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Fram Corporation 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, The 
MacMillan Petroleum Corp. 
Magnavox Company, The 
Pan American Coffee Bureau 
Reznor Manufacturing Company 
Rock of Ages Corporation 


List limited to advertisers in the Post ten or more years and spending a 
minimum of $10,000 in 1950 or $7,500 in the first nine months of 1951. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 

Story & Clark Piano Company 

Tea Council 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

White Company, David 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 

Barbasol Company, The 

Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation 

Chap Stick Company 

Crane Company 

Dow Chemical Company, The 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. 

Industrial Gloves Company 

Lionel Corporation, The 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Gypsum Company 

New York Life Insurance Company 

Oregon State Highway 
Commission 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Richardson Co., Thos. D 

Sanford Ink Company 

Shulton, Inc. 

Steinway & Sons 

United States Army & Air Force 

Victor Adding Machine Company 

York Corporation 

American Meat Institute 

American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 

American Turpentine Farmers 
Association 

Argus Cameras, Inc. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc 

Canadian Travel Bureau 

City of Miami 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Deepfreeze Appliance Division 
Motor Products Corporation 

Dictaphone Corporation’ 

Electric Companies Advertising 
Program 

Farm Journal, Incorporated 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Grey-Rock Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

Kahn, Inc., David 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company 

Mack Mfg. Corporation 

Maytag Company, The 


* Mercury Division 


Ford Motor Company 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Perkins Products Co. 
Portis Style Industries, Inc. 
Revere Copper & Brass 
Incorporated 
R K O Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Airtemp, Division of 
Chrysler Corporation 
America Fore Insurance and 
Indemnity Group, The 
Better ges Institute, Inc. 
Bruce Co., 
Craddock- on Shoe Corporation 
Eclipse Lawn Mower Company, 
Division of 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 
Formfit Company, The 
Hammond Instrument Company 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 
Knapp-Monarch Co. 
Lewis-Howe Company 
Manhattan Shirt Co., The 
Marathon Corporation, The 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Pacific Mills 
Prince Gardner Co. 
Ramsey Corporation 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Division of General Time Corp. 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Standard Knitting Mills 
Standard Oil Company 
of California 
Upjohn Company, The 
Webster Tobacco Company, Inc. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


No. 
Years 


of 


SamMarnns 


. LIST PROSPECTS, 


MAP YOUR ROUTE, 


HAVE KNOWLEDGE, 


. CARRY MATERIALS, 


DRESS FOR JOB, 


TEM AND TALK, 


COMFIDENMT, 


"T WASTE TIME 


T THAT ORDER! 


LLOW THRU! 


BAKERS DOZEN TO KEEP 
THE BREAD BASKET FULL 


J HAVE FOUND, THROUGH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, THAT 
THESE BAKER'S DOZEN - THIRTEEN - STEPS TO SUCCESS- 
FUL FARM VISITS ARE REALLY WORTH-WHILE. YOU, TOO, 
| AM SURE, WILL FIND THEM HELPFUL IN "DRIVING DOWN 
THE ROAD" MAKING FARM VISITS. 

COMPETITION 
THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. MY SUGGESTION IS: WORK 
THESE THIRTEEN STEPS HARD AND YOUR SUCCESS IN BUILD- 
ING VOLUME WILL AMAZE YOU. 


1S KEEN AND COMPETITORS ARE RIDING 


SAMUEL MARTIN, DIRECTOR 
FARM VISITS DEPARTMENT 
SOUTHERN STATES COOPERATIVE 


A mailing piece led to a personal selling idea . . . 


The Man Who Makes Calls 
Is the Man Who Makes Sales 


Proof: On Sam Martin Day, 400 Southern States salesmen 
called on 4,096 farmers, obtained 1,709 orders valued at 
$222,000, spotted and sold 582 new patrons and listed 
1,212 good prospects. If a co-op can do it, why not you? 


On September 27, Southern States 
Cooperative glamorized, keynoted and 
highlighted its Farm Visit Program 
by staging a Sam Martin Day Pro- 
gram. 

Sam was created two years ago as 
a “person’’ who knew how to visit 
with farmers on their farms and 
bring home the orders. Although Sam 


76 


Martin was only a_ make-believe 
agency manager, he soon became sym- 
bolic of farm visits. And now, when- 
ever his name is mentioned or seen, 
those who know Southern States Co- 
operative think about visiting farm- 
ers on their farms. 

Sam had his “birth” in 
Visits, a publication 


Farm 
put out by 


Southern States. It portrayed in 
comic-book style the methods Sam 
used when visiting farmers and se- 
curing orders. Later, Sam appeared 
in another publication, Sam Martin’s 
Baker's Dozen to Keep the Bread 
Basket Full, Featured in it were 13 
ways to make farm visits successful. 
Southern States Cooperative, a co- 
operative manufacturing, purchasing, 
processing and distributing service on 
feed, seed, fertilizer, and some 3,000 
other farm supplies for its 250,000 
members, has found during its 28 
years of existence that there is no 
better way—or as good a way—to 
secure and hold business than to visit 
prospects and patrons on their farms. 

The Sam Martin Day Program 
was planned by a three-man commit- 
tee, each man experienced in volume 
building. The objective is to add em- 
phasis to the importance of farm 
visits by agencies and to have a large 
number of them going out as a great 
team on a specified day. September 
27 was selected because about that 
time each year there is a fall buying 
rush in rural sections. 

On September 27, Sam Martin 
Day, 348 of the organization’s 600 
agencies sent out 400 men to visit 
with farmers. They called on 4,096 
farmers, obtained 1,709 orders valued 
at over $222,000, won over 582 new 
patrons and 1,212 geod _ prospects. 
Sam Martin lived up to his reputa- 
tion of being able and willing to go 
forth, visit with farmers on their 
farms and bring home the orders. 

An old adage was confirmed: “A 
man who wakes up and finds himself 
a success hasn’t been asleep.” The 
record also gave proof to these 
maxims : 

“Those get who go out and get.” 

“A man on his feet is worth two 
on their seats.” 

‘Teasers were used to arouse curi- 
osity and create interest. The teasers 
featured “27” —not Sam Martin. 
The people who received them would 
have known that Sam Martin meant 
Farm Visits. They included: 

1. A “Big 27” on the front page 
of the Service Guide mailed to agen- 
cies August 31. 

2. Cartoon “27” on the front page 
of the Service Guide mailed to agen- 
cies September 7. 

3. Jumbo post card featuring 27” 
mailed to agencies September 10. 

4+. Incomplete letter featuring “27” 
mailed to agencies on September 17. 

On September 17 each agency re- 


BY T. K. WOLFE 
Director of Distribution 
Southern States Cooperative 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“How to move your merchandise 
across the retail counter” 


is told by the Dean of Advertising Merchandisers 


in 


ADVENTURES IN MERCHANDISING 


by Lionel B. Moses 
Vice President, | 
Parade Publication, Inc. 


¥ 


The 


Chapter Headings 


Adventures in 
Merchandising 


The Writing on the 
Wall 


Who Pays Your Salary? 
Objective Thinking 
What Smart Buyers Buy 
Sell the Spring 

Traffic Magnets 
Something for Nothing 
Distribution of Ideas 
Sampling 
Demonstrating 
Streamlined Power 
Get the People In 


. Advertising's Job 
. Merchandising's Job 


**Any salesman can do a better job if he will 


use his advertising efficiently,” 
says Mr. Moses.... 


and then goes on to prove it. Twelve actual case 
histories illustrate specific ways salesmen of adver- 
tised products made the most efficient use of the 
advertising the manufacturer bought for them. 
These illustrations show exactly how the salesman 
got maximum dealer support at the point-of-sale 
purchase. 

Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT will remember the 
popular 12-part series Mr. Moses prepared under 
the same title for SM in 1949-1950. His book con- 
tains these “adventures” plus his observations on 
how these methods can be applied to other 
products. 

ADVENTURES IN MERCHANDISING is de- 
signed for every sales manager who wants his men 
to sell—and for every smart salesman who wants to 
sell more. Lionel B. Moses shows you how to ex- 
tract the last penny’s worth of merchandising 
possibilities out of each advertising dollar. 


Publication due November 15, 1951. 57 x 8% 
inches, 224 pages. Only $2.50 


Published by PILSBURY PUBLISHERS, INC. 
10 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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PILSBURY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


10 West 33rd Street, New York I, N. Y. 


eee eer copies (at $2.50 each) of 

ADVENTURES IN MERCHANDISING 
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OVEMBER 


_ Are you an 
Executive 

_ who can use 
more than 
2000? 


No collateral...no endorsements 
...just your own signature. Our 
simplified application form means 
fewer questions . . . no annoying 
delay or red tape...in most cases 
checks are issued within 24 hours 

. even up to $5000. Privacy is 
assured at all times. 

The complete charge is only 
3.93% yearly, including the cost 
of life insurance. Terms of pay- 
ment are arranged to suit your 
convenience, in compliance with 
government regulations. 

Thousands of executives have 
found the ideal solution to their 
financial requirements at the 
Industrial Bank of Commerce. 


To confidentially arrange an 
EXECUTIVE LOAN, visit, 
write or phone C. C. Lyons, 
Vice Pres., or A. W. Ashley, 
Asst. Vice Pres. MU 2-5000. 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
Main Office: 56 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT CITY 


Member Federa! Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


ceived a package of supplies marked: 
“27th Supplies—Please Don’t Open 
Until September 26th.” The supplies 
included one Agency Kit and 10 Kall 
Kits—a Kall Kit for each farmer 
called on. “The Agency Kit contained 
one order book, one Farm Visit Book- 
let, and one Baker’s Dozen Booklet. 
Each Kall Kit contained one South- 
ern States pencil, key ring, pocket 
calendar, pocket notebook, business 
reply post card for use in requesting 
Southern States literature, and a 
four-page comic book, ‘This Is South- 
ern States,’ a story of Southern 
States’ program, progress and objec- 
tives. 

The Service Guide, Southern 
States’ agency information publica- 
tion, was mailed to agencies on Sep- 
tember 21, breaking the story of Sam 
Martin Day. 

As a constant reminder, “27” 
stickers were placed on all letters 
and invoices were sent to agencies 
from August 28 to September 27. 

On September 21 the organiza- 
tion’s 35 district managers wrote let- 
ters to their respective agencies, ex- 
plaining the Sam Martin Day Pro- 
gram and how it works in the inter- 
est of agencies. Enclosed with each 
letter was a post card addressed to 
the district manager. The agency was 
requested to give specified informa- 
tion on the success of Sam Martin 
Day and mail it the night of the 
27th. Enclosed, too, was a booklet, 
“Who Is Sam Martin?” Many peo- 
ple, even some of the agencies, 
thought Sam Martin was a real per- 
son. This well-illustrated booklet, 
prepared by District Manager C. A. 
Williams, described Sam Martin and 


his duties, and near the back of the 


booklet was a picture of a mirror. 
The legend beneath it: “It’s You!” 


Managers’ Duties 


The problem, of course, was to get 
the agencies into the field early and 
to stay late. The record shows that 
they went .. . and they got results. 
The district managers—35 of them— 
worked closely with agencies. They 
met at the organization’s general 
office in Richmond on September 21 
to go over details of the program. 
Big “27” posters were displayed 
prominently to dramatize the coming 
event. 

One of the responsibilities of each 
district manager was to send a night 
letter to the Richmond home office 
on September 27. Here are excerpts: 

“Sam Martin Day great success, 
56 calls, 23 new patrons ... 10 men 
in field... 127 farmers visited .. . 
huge success, 12 agencies in field... 


15 of 16 agencies in field . . . Great 
success every agency had man 
in field .. . Sam Martin on his feet 
today . . . 100% participation . . 
managers pleasantly surprised with 
results orders totaling $6,500 
obtained. Why not have this program 
more often? ...'139 visits made... 
6 new patrons... 18 prospects... 
29 orders totaling $1,700 . . . 10 
agencies made 118 visits . . : secured 
42 orders amounting to $11,750... 
35 prospects . . . successful program 
. . best participation of any farm 
visit program . . . Great day, much 
enthusiasm . . . will result in further 
accomplishments . . . 21 agencies had 
24 men in field . . . made 201 calls 
’ 80 orders received valued at 
over $16,000 . . . 12 agencies active 


... 95 calls . . . 58 orders totaling 
$12,900 . . . 24 new patrons... 12 


prospects.” 

On October 6 each district man- 
ager sent in a more detailed report 
on the success of Sam Martin Day. 
Here are typical:comments to the 
agencies: 

“Secured orders totaling $4,660, in- 
cluding feed, seed, fertilizer, home ap- 
pliances and other items.” 

“Obtained order for 15 cu. ft. up- 
right freezer, several good prospects 
for paint and a milk cooler.” 

“Orders obtained included 7 gal- 
lons anti-freeze and 5,100 pounds of 
feed.” 

“Visited 10 farmers and secured 
orders for 5,300 pounds of feed, one 
washing machine, two tires, one 
fence controller, 800 pounds of vetch 
and $200 worth of metal roofing.” 

“Obtained a new patron who is 
raising 20,000 broilers.” 

“Visited 26 farmers, secured orders 
from 14—total value $719—and ob- 
tained 5 new patrons and 7 good 
prospects.” 

The success of the Sam Martir 
Day is well expressed by District 
Manager Richard M. Sandefur 
“Never before have I seen so much 
enthusiasm and determination on the 
part of agencies to effectively carr) 
out an organized plan for farm visi- 
tation.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Operation Enterprise: 
How to Sell in U. S. A. 


National Sales Execu- 
tives’ five-man team flies 
to Europe for talks 


Appropriately tabbed “Operation 
Enterprise,’ a team of five American 
sales chiefs flew to England October 
30 for a sales know-how speech-mak- 
ing tour of Leeds (England), Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. 

They'll follow the pattern set by 
the trail-blazing 1l-man team spon- 
ored by National Sales Executives, 
nc., and invited by British sales ex- 
ecutives last year: They'll pay their 
own expenses (in contrast to ECA- 
paid productivity tours), and they'll 
talk about how Americans sell in 
America (and not lecture Europeans 
on how to run their internal affairs). 

The idea: Europeans seeking to 
sell in the American market want to 
learn how to compete successfully. 
Their own domestic tactics are not 
always suitable. For example: The 
British have learned it’s not enough 
to make a quality product, but in 
\merica you have to sell it, too. 

This year’s team, as was last year’s, 
s made up wholly of small and me- 
dium-size businessmen. 


Team Members 


There'll be “hands-across-the-sea” 
feeling in the hearts of the visiting 
team members but not in each man’s 
30-minute talk. Reason: British ex- 
ecutives last year liked straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk about practical mar- 
keting problems and their solutions. 

Team members are: 

Elmer Krueger, president, Paper 
\rt Co., Indianapolis, and a: member 
of last year’s team. He'll discuss: 
Selling Through Retailers.” 

Harry Doehla, chairman, Doehla 
(sreeting Cards, Inc., Nashua, N. H. 
lis topic: “The Story of an Ameri- 
an Business.” 

Paul L. Selby, executive vice-presi- 
cent, National Consumer Finance 
issociation, Washington, D. C. His 

ibject: “Consumer Credit as a Sales 
i ool.”’ 

Donald G. Sloan, president, Sloan 
\. Wilcox Investment Co., Portland, 
Ore., and a member of last year’s 

‘am. His topic: “Selling and Its 
‘lace in the Economy.” 

William P. Swartz, Jr., president, 
Villiam P. Swartz, Jr. & Co., Ro- 
noke, Va. He'll discuss: “Selling 

istallations, Not Just a Product.” 
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Tell ue how YOU have used 
decals in your industry ! 


*AMERICAN AIR LINES 


Decal Window Valances Utilize 
FREE Space for Gates Rubber Co. 


Your dealers’ storefronts offer acres of FREE advertising 
space! Identify these stores as the place to buy your 
products with full-color Meyercord Decal window 
signs and valances. Durable, low-cost Decal signs are 
washable, weather-proof and color-fast. They can be 
produced in any number of colors, sizes or designs at 
a fraction of handpainting time and cost—and they 
last for years! Investigate NOw— Free design service. 


FREE / 


Get your Meyercord Decal 
signs up NOW! Identify your 
dealers to shifting “defense- 


plant population.” Available pedo 
now—for the years to come, probleme! 
Decals save critical materials! Write for 
DON’T get caught with your Brochure! = 
Signs DOWN! Dept.11/11 4 


CONTEST ENTRY BLANK! MAIL TODAY! 


WHAT YOU WIN: A delightful, all-expense ten-day holiday in colorful Mexico 
for two persons. RULES OF CONTEST: Write a letter in 200 words or less, 
describing an effective, problem-solving use of Decalcomania by your company 
or industry. Contest is open to any commercial user of Decalcomania, regardless 
of type of usage or source of supply. You do not have to be a Meyercord 
customer. Coupon is your official entry blank. Fill out and attach to entry. 
Please use Company letterhead. Contest ends midnight, January 15, 1952. All 
entries become the property of The Meyercord Company. Decision of judges 
shall be final. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. Winners 
names will be published. Employees of The Meyercord Company, its retail 
dealers or advertising agency are ineligible. JUDGING: Entries will be judged 
on the basis of practical and interesting problem-solving uses of Decalcomania. 
Enter the Contest TODAY! Anyone can Win! Attach this entry blank to your 
letter and mail to The Meyercord Co., 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois, Box 11/11 


Name 


Address. Firm. ssi 


City Si State. 


When Aluma-Kraft 
offered its listeners 
a tape measure to 
develop Chicago sales 
leads for its awnings, 
the company got 
15,504 leads (85% of 
them mentioned the 
brand) from only 
6 announcements on 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
. anywhere! 


NOW 
WE ARE 
CHECKING 
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SOAPSUDS ™ 


oA Ar 
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DISHPANS 


This is the third in a series of 10 week continuing 
studies conducted in over 10% of all grocery store 
outlets throughout Bayonne 

10 week surveys of Margarine, Instant Coffee and 
now Soap Flakes have been tabulated by brands, 
sizes, sales, type of outlet, etc.—-and are yours for 
the asking 


Send or cail for complete details of current and 
contemplated grocery store surveys. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


“Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside'’ 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


The ABC's of Effective 


Sales Letters: 


Be Tactful .. . People are Sensitive 


BY CHARLES BURY 


Correspondence Consultant 


Sometimes words that are harmless when spoken turn out 


to be surly and cold when put on paper. It may take only 


one such word or expression to lose a customer. Here is a 


brief list of some words that strike harsh notes when written. 


In a letter the other person does 
not hear or see the way you say it. 

In face to face contacts, the smile 
on your face, the expression in your 
eyes, your gestures, and your tone of 
voice give the right shade of meaning 
to your words. If the other person 
gets the wrong idea, you can always 
say, “I didn’t mean it to sound that 
way; what | meant to say was...” 
But in a letter your words stand 
alone. 

You dictate it one way. He reads 
it another way. You mean one thing. 
He reads an entirely different mean- 
ing into the letter. “lo avoid insult- 
ing people unintentionally, read your 
letters aloud. You might be surprised 
how they sound! 

Avoid like the plague such phrases 
is “You claim that...” “You say 
that...” “You state that wi 
This implies that you have your 
doubts. Or perhaps that you are in- 
sinuating the other person is a liar. 

Other phrases that insult customers 
are: “You failed to specify ‘ 
“You neglected to include , 
“You overlooked sending...” This 
is like sticking your finger in his eye. 
etter to say something like “We did 
not find the...” 

Customers also resent such phrases 
as “You do not understand 
“You made an error — “eee 
figures are not correct . Better 
to let the other person save face and 
just state the facts. Or whenever 
possible, take the blame yourself and 
say, ‘I should have been clearer...” 

Many a customer has been lost by 
receiving a careless letter from an 
exasperated correspondent who writes : 
“We have not had the courtesy of a 
reply . . .” Call customers dis- 


” 


courteous—then count them. 

Slightly milder in tone, but still 
resented is ““‘We wrote you on Janu- 
ary 3rd, but as yet have received no 
answer ” If the other. person 
now answers your letter he has to ad- 
mit that he has been discourteous. 
Rather than do this he will continue 
to put off replying to your letter. 
‘The tactful way to get the elusive re- 
ply is to say, “If you're as busy as 
we are, perhaps our letter has. been 
overlooked.” 

Consider ‘We will thank you to 
send this the quickest way... .” The 
author of this phrase was sincere in 
his thought that he was being polite 
in his request. Yet the other person 
resented the phrase, “We will thank 
you to...” as talking down. 

Another correspondent used the 
phrase ‘‘Please send this to us by 
May 2nd...” and thought the word 
““please’’ was tactful. However, used 
in this sense it was construed as de- 
manding. ‘The tactful way would be 
to say ‘May we have this by May 
pS es 

Even the innocent sounding phrase 
“You understand of course...” can 
have its repercussions. Only a few 
weeks ago one of my Houston clients 
told me that a customer came roaring 
into his office, wildly brandished a 
letter in his face, and pointed out 
this phrase as “an insult.’’ You just 
can’t be too careful in what you say. 

A sentence may look friendly and 
pleasant when you sign the letter, 
and yet that same sentence will set 
off a chain reaction in the reader. 

A New Orleans sales manager re- 
cently showed me this letter which 
he was lucky enough to catch before 
it went out: 
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don’t let anyone 
tell you 
“ “fone paper alone 
: is all you need 
: to cover 
im the Detroit market.” 
: The Detroit Times’ HALF 
! of this market 
k 
: is just as important 
| as ANY 
| OTHER HALF. 
| aoe 
: REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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‘We have indeed been disappointed 
and surprised not to receive your ad- 
ditional check for $428.32 as prom- Friend - Losers 
ised. “The payment that you did make ; ie 
has caused us to delay in carrying out It costs hundreds of dollars in advertising and sales expense to get a 
our intentions of forwarding this customer. Yet one tactless word can drive him away forever. Usually, 
claim to our legal representatives. these words are not used intentionally, but the havoc they create is some- 
But it does not seem that we can jus- times worse than the chain reaction set off by an atomic blast! 
tify withholding this action beyond 
February 18th.” You claim that... This insinuates that you have your doubts. 

Like slamming the door in this cus- You sfofe thet... 
tomer’s face! The sales manager had You soy that... 


spent months in building this cus- ; 1 ae ae 
tomer into a large account. Yet one You failed to specify ... Like. sticking your finger in his eye. Why not say 


careless letter almost wiped out his You neglected to include... something like, "We did not find the . . ." 
eflorts. You overlooked sending ... 

Most of the time careless letters 
are written unintentionally, but some- 
times the letter writer takes out his 
pent-up personal feelings on unseen You are probably ignorant of this A sure way to make his olood boil! Why not say, 
customers. Why—I don’t know. re "Perhaps there may be a misunderstanding..." 


Frankly speaking .. . Who wants you to be frank? (Implies that at other 
times you aren't so frank). 


Possibly for the same reason that 
sometimes we all resort to foul lan- 
guage in a trafic tie-up—words we You made anerror... And who hasn't? Why not let him save face, and 
wouldn’t dare use ordinarily. Yet in just give him the facts. 

a trafic jam, the object of our venom 


You do not understand... Instead say, ‘Perhaps | should have been clearer." 


Please understand ... Don't be so bossy! And quit talking down to him. 


You are hereby notified ... Anything he reads after this means trouble. Omit 
this phrase. 


oF F f We have not had the courtesy of Call your customers discourteous. Then count your 
The distribution o areply... customers. Why not say, "Did you receive our 
Dreyer products has letters..." 


increased 250%, and 
particular products 
you emphasized 
have shown almost 


immediate sales We must ask that you send us... You must, must you! Don't you mean, "Please 
send us... 


It is not possible for us to... Instead say, "We are unable to . 


Our policy does not allow... Don't hide behind this word. If possible, tell him 
the reason. 


response,” wrote the 


sponsor, on review- | Your complaint about the .. . Never refer to a complaint as such. Let customers 
ing his results from forget unpleasantries. Say instead, "Your letter 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ about the .. ." 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE Your letter is not cleartome... Smile when you say that, podner! In fact, | think 
Most sales-effective you'd better say, "Did you intend us to..." 


participating program We have been very patient .. . Who's kidding who? 
... anywhere! 


is unseen, and therefore impersonal. Many companies spend thousands 
Sometimes even the most polished of dollars in high-powered adver- 
letter writers go haywire. I’m re- tising and sales ‘training programs, 
minded of two correspondents whose and yet let one stupid letter destroy 
letters | had been checking for almost business faster than advertising and 
a year. One of these correspondents salesmen can build it. In many com- 
was a woman, the other a man. Both panies this amounts to the sales n 
were friendly, clean-cut, intelligent ager breaking his neck to bring 
people. Yet one day their usual tomers in the front door, while 
friendly messages had been trans- allows some careless corresponden:* 
formed into spiteful, churlish missives with no training in dealing with 
that would have done credit to a two- public—to kick them out the I 
headed ogre sitting at the typewriter. door. 
[Investigation showed that the woman Why—I don’t know. 
had had a fight with her husband the 
previous night and was taking out (This is the fifth of a group of arti 
her feelings on people she couldn’t on better letters by Mr. Bury. The 


see. Increased responsibilities and lier ones appeared in the issues d 

; “gore ice ageoerid ee oe September 1 and 15, and October 1 
pressure of work was responsible for 15. Another will appear in the Noven 
the man going berserk. 15 issue-—The Editors.) 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Worcester ... 29th Food Mar- 
ket in the Nation: A booklet put 
out by The Telegram-Gazette, Wor- 
Mass. It’s a graphic story of 
the tood market of Worcester Coun- 
ty which is now 29th nationally in 


cester, 


food store expenditures with total 
i sales of $146,132,000; effective buy- 
Ping income, $757,761,000; retail 


} sales, $541,417,000; drug store sales, 


$13.420,000; population, 551,500 
ABC City Zone, 254,598); fami- 
lies, 155,000 (ABC City Zone, 70,- 
722). It lists major wholesalers, in- 
dependent grocery stores and chains, 
and gives general food distribution 
data. Included is. a map of Wor- 
County and Worcester ABC 


ceste 


| City Zone, and a breakdown of news- 


B paper circulation in the Worcester 
B area of the Worcester newspapers. 
@ Write to Frank Twiss, Advertising 
B Manager, The Telegram-Gazette, 
m Worcester, Mass. 
; 
| 1951 Grit Reader Survey: Six- 
| teenth annual report on the brand 
S preferences of Grit families from 
Bevery state in the Union. It gives 
fa five-year comparison picture of 
B Small-Town progress which makes 
B it easy to check (1) sales trends and 
B note the change in percentages of 
s families using a specific product from 
§ veal year; (2) the pull of Grit 
advertising and the percentage of 


families using a specific product be- 
was advertised in Grit and 
atter it was advertised; (3) the 


standard of living of the families— 


BNOV 


ship of homes, automobile, etc. 
compare it with the urban 
narket. For example: Over a five- 
eriod use of premium gasoline 
S easing among Grit families 
vn cars. The soap figures show 
sing popularity of detergents. 


; Came! cigarettes and Prince Albert 


toba:o are far ahead of other brands, 
| set a much larger percentage of 

the small-town market than 
hey ‘o nationally. Ford and Chev- 
e increasing sales while Plym- 
as lost ground every year since 


MBER I, 1951 


1947. In 1947 51.2% of Grit fami- 
lies used electricity or gas for cook- 
ing, 48.8% used coal, wood or oil. 
In 1951, 69.9% cook with electricity 
or gas and only 30.1% use coal or 
wood. Copies are available for 
national advertisers and recognized 
advertising agencies. Write to Gil- 
bert E. Whiteley, Advertising Man- 
ager, Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 


Seventh Largest Retail Market 
in Hlinois: A study of the readers of 


The Daily Pantagraph, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., which reveals that they 


bought from one-third to one-half 
more than readers in four other IIli- 
nois markets with over 50,000 popu- 


lation. In Illinois (excluding Chi- 
cago) The Pantagraph, although 


published in a city of less than 50,000 
population, has the second largest cir- 
culation among the 74 evening news- 
papers in the state. Its readers (fam- 
ilies) represent the seventh largest re- 
tail sales market in the state: $130,- 
849,800 (Chicago excluded in all 
comparisons). There is a summary 
of projected retail sales based on per 
capita family sales in proportion to 
the actual circulation of each news- 
paper. There is also a breakdown of 
Pantagraph circulation on rural 
routes and in suburban towns. Write 
to Perry LaBounty, Advertising 
Director, The Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington, III. 


Pennsylvania State Liquor Facts: 
Fourth of a series, giving a compari- 
son of Pennsylvania Liquor Control 
Board sales at wholesale (to retail 
licensees) and at retail (to general 
public) thereby indicating the rela- 
tive importance of the consumption 
of distilled spirits and wines in res- 
taurants, hotels and cafes as con- 
trasted to the volume of purchases 
for home consumption. County-by- 
county comparisons are provided. 


Write to James T. Quirk, General 
Promotion Manager, The Philadcl- 
phia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Proud of Your Product? 
«3 GIVE IT 


-. THE MARK 
» -\\\ OF QUALITY 


NAME PLATE 


A METAL 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 
quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT- ETCHING CORPORATION 

1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, lil., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of & 

Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 


BUY 
-GIFTS 
-PREMIUMS 
- AWARDS 


DIRECT FROM THIS NEW 1952 


WHOLESALE CATALOG 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


OVER 250 
PAGES OF 
NATIONALLY 
KNOWN 


@ DIAMONDS ~~ @ ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
@ WATCHES @ TROPHIES 

@ JEWELRY @ PEN SETS 

@ SILVERWARE e@ LEATHER GOODS 


@ MANY OTHER GIFT LINES 


WALDRON & CO., inc. 
1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
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A BELL 
RINGS BEST 


from the 


INSIDE 


SAME GOES for 
CASH REGISTERS, too! 


SO — don't ‘tap the edges" of these 
markets from the OUTSIDE—step right 
up and swing from the center . . . and 
“swinging you'll do" when you use 
these THREE fine Home-town papers. 
They really get results. 


FORT SMITH 


ARKANSAS 


Circulation 
our papers, 
and Sunday, 
enetrate the 


SIDE is nil - - - 
ng, evening 
ide and P 


est American 


bi 
Jo ITH TIMES RECORD 


Fouthwest Times Recurd 


BUY INA 
PACKAGE 


Here are 3 fine, 
low-cost markets 
that can be bought 
—on ONE Order— 
ONE Billing 


i sed 

Area | composec 

laee Trade ge 

oy Oke" 80,000 people. oe 5 
oad agriculture go to so 
of folks who spend mo : 


8809 ABC 


923 ISE 


Owned & Operated by 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Don W. Reynolds, Pres. 
Represented Nationally by 


ARKANSAS DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST DAILIES 


“NIBBLES AND SENTIMENT" are 
not the total explanation of the 
sales progress made by Baker 
Boy's "Confection Roll." Adver- 
tising and point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising are big elements in 
the story. Here's one of the most 
successful retailers' display units, 


What Sells a Viennese Cake? 
Nibbles and Sentiment 


Remember the scene in "Alice in Wonderland" where the 
Cheshire Cat faded away until nothing was left but his grin? 
The story of Baker Boy is something like it. A whole line 


disappeared in favor of specialization on one best seller. 


When a product is successful the 
originator often will build a “line” 
around it. 

With Baker Boy Confection Roll 
that process was reversed. That food 
item was outstandingly successful in a 
line of perhaps 50 bakery items. The 
line was dropped, and a new business 
was built on the item that had stolen 
the show. That called for develop- 
ment of an entirely different market. 
And, as often happens, without very 
much money. 

This Confection Roll is a coffee 
and dessert cake, made from a recipe 
dating back several generations in a 
Viennese baking family. It is a rich 
cinnamon-toasted-walnut cake, made 
entirely by hand. It keeps for months; 
it is regularly supplied to our Armed 
Forces in the Far East. 

A small baking company in Los 
Angeles had for 15 years supplied its 


line to caterers and wholesalers, hav- 
ing little grocery trade. It was incor- 
porated as Baker Boy Bakeries, and 
Phil Green came in as general man- 
ager. He is the youngest son of 
a Viennese family, came to this coun- 
try before the war, saw U. S. service, 
and had the recipe. The cake was in- 
troduced in the regular line. It had 
been popular for two generations in 
Vienna and quickly won popularity 
here, running so far ahead of other 
bakery items that plans were laid 
for centering the entire output on 
this one item. Baker Boy is probably 
the only bakery in the country that is 
thriving on a single item. 

This is background for the famil- 
iar problem: How to get distribution 
for an unknown item in the hotly 
competitive retail grocery trade? In 
this case the problem was solved by 


making sales and advertising exper! 
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1CcOr- 
and 
man- 
of 
‘oun- 
ice, 


ice eke out slender promotional 
inds. 

In sales, the experience was that 
of Milton Katz who had been mer- 
handising food the best part of his 
life. He is the inventor of the frozen 
‘nderized steak which was_intro- 
iced some years ago in California 
nd which is now processed by a 
dozen or more producers. 

Advertising experience was that of 
(he Mayers Co., Inc., Los Angeles 
dvertising agency which has been 
lentified with other projects where 
modest promotional funds have been 
laid out to good purpose. : 

Two facts about the Confection 
Roll were made the basis for promo- 
tion: (1) One nibble of the Confec- 


tion Roll made a customer; (2) there 


was popular interest in the old Vien- 


nese recipe. 

A start was made by Baker Boy 
personnel sampling in’ one place, 
the May Company’s downtown 
store. At the same time, the bakery’s 
drivers visited delicatessen stores on 
their regular routes, building distri- 
bution by sampling and placing small 
trial stocks. 


Ads Follow Distribution 


It was admitted that advertising 
must be used, and a start was made 
as soon as more distribution had been 
developed through independent gro- 
cers and the Blue Bell Potato Chip 
Co. which carried it as another item 
in its line. 

The Viennese recipe, the fact that 
the cake stavs fresh for weeks, the in- 
eredients and the price were spot- 
lighted in advertising. This is a qual- 
ity item, handmade of fine ingredi- 
ents: 93-score butter, for example, 
little known at the table, fresh eggs, 
specially imported Saigon cinnamon. 
It retails for 49 cents the 12-oz. por- 
tion, in about eight slices, cellophane 
wrapped. 

[ndependent grocers offered the 
most promising first outlets because 
they could make an immediate deci- 
sion, whereas large multiple store 
companies adopted a wait-see policy. 
Their decision to stock involved many 
stores. Some of them had their own 


bakeries, handling no outside items. 


It took patience—and many calls. 
One major chain added the Confec- 


tion Roll just the other day, after: 


21) calls. Its hundreds of stores now 


Stock it because it has proved its 
consumer stability. All California 
chains now carry it. 

(hat consumer stability is trans- 
lated into a language the grocer un- 
de tands —the money-making per- 
tormance of Baker Boy per square 


+ 


toot of floor space. 
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CUT SHIPPING COSTS 


USE AIRFREIGHT! 


General commodity rates 
100 pounds, New York to Los Angeles = 


ONLY 


..| $822 |...| $740 |. MPP ee 


AIR PARCEL POST AIR EXPRESS 


q * including pickup & delivery 
¢ 
2 


@ Daily DC-6A Airfreighter Service coast to coast...9 hrs. flying time 
®@ Special low commodity rates for many products 
®@ Regularly scheduled service to principal U. S. cities 
SHIP THE SLICK WAY...AND SAVE! Call the nearest Slick office 
for Airfreight information and pickup and delivery service. 


Si sek cama inc. 


3000 N. CLYBOURN ... BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
\A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier—C.A.A. Approved Aircratt Supply & Service Division, 


SLICK AIRFREIGHT 


It’s Tough to Get on R Counters | 


LOE TOI bong 


Peg ant YON VAL WELDS ne | 
gee, [0 
Ss hs iabinneemmeinni a 


counter piece of Becton, 
Dickinson's is welcomed 
enthusiastically by druggists. 
Why? Because this unit 
performs a real service for 
pharmacists and their 
customers. Rotating wheel in 
handle lists sick room needs for 8 basic 
ailments. Handy, useful, it reminds people — and 
prompts them to buy. If your retailers are 

. partial to helpful display aids, it will pay you 
' to have your next one... 


Sales Engineered by 


LONSOLIDATED 


Lithographing Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 
Main Office and Plant: 1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn I, N. Y 

Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa » 
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Dollars spent in stores 
over a 13-week period for different 
groups of items, per square foot of 
floor space, was the subject of a re- 
cent survey conducted by The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Typical gross sales 
for outstanding items: Cigarettes, 
$264.97 ; coffee, $138.53; bread and 
cake, $53.52; crackers and_ cookies, 
$40.37. 

Comparative figures for Baker 
Boy taken from California stores were 
an average of $146.55 per square 
foot. 

Turnover in the same _ period: 
Cigarettes, 3.8 times; coffee, .9; bread 


grocery 


and cake, 20.4 (high because fresh 
every day) ; crackers and cookies, 2.3. 

Baker Boy turned 9.7 times. 

Gross profit per square foot: Ciga- 
rettes, 20.500; coffee, 10.55%; bread 
and cake, 7.336; crackers and cook- 
ies, 11.32% 

jaker Boy, 29.49¢¢. 

Such figures are arresting to the 
grocer who, in these days of rising 
Costs, is closely studying sales per 
square foot and store trafhc. Through 
point-of-purchase displays Baker Boy 
has cooperated in increasing sales to 
shoppers already in the store. A spe- 
cial rack, holding product and adver- 


NEWS COVERAGE 


of Localities in the Buffalo Market 


East Aurora for instance: 


= Ss 


East Aurora, famous home of Elbert Hubbard and the Roycrofters, 
is 18 miles from Buffalo. It is a village of 5962 people with a Buffalo 
Evening News circulation of 2301 copies daily. 


Sell the News Readers 
and you sell the WHOLE 


BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


tising and sales promotional pieces, 
with the trade-mark Baker Boy as a 
reminder, makes it possible for the 
grocer to gain impulse sales. This rack 
is often placed near the check-out 
counter, a preferred position, among 
the other impulse and profit items 

As advertising increased, it uti- 
lized the value of the “first taste’ 
found in personal sampling. Empha 
sis was switched to the “purchase: 
sample.” But from two to six dem 
onstrators are working in food mar 
kets at all times. 

Radio has been used almost from 
the first, because it is productive. 
Participation in home ‘economics pro- 
grams and spots have evolved: into the 
company’s own “Viennese Varieties,” 
recorded Viennese music. Cooperative 
radio advertising is done with chains 
having their own programs, with 
other manufacturers outside the bak- 
ing industry, and in_ cooperative 
broadcasts. More than 1,000 radio 
and television commercials are now 
being used monthly throughout Cali- 
fornia, one-third of them in the Los 
Angeles area. 


“Remote Sampling” 


Future plans include newspapers 
in every community where Baker 
Boy has distribution. This means al- 
most every city, town and village in 
California, practically all of Oregon, 
and good representation in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Washington and other 
parts of the West. The Mayers Co. 
advertising agency is readying a tele- 
vision program. All told, air and 
newspaper expenditure has increased 
15-fold in two years. Point-of-pur- 
chase aids include shelf strips, decals, 
banners, reprints of newspaper adver- 
tisements and similar store reminders. 

With eves on the national market, 
Mr. Katz has been experimenting 
with what might be called “pur- 
chased sampling by remote control.” 
Last vear before Christmas small ad- 
vertisements were run in magazines 
such as The New Yorker, offering the 
cake as a gift, mailed anywhere in the 
country for a round price of $2. Re- 
sponse was beyond expectations. 

There has been experimentation in 
production as well. Almost no ma- 
chinery can be used if the “‘hand- 
made” taste of the cake is to be safe- 
guarded. Wrapping has been a pri 
lem. Perhaps the biggest problem 
all has been slicing: The cake is 
full of nuts that slicing is difficult. 
That has a direct bearing on sales 
because the housewife is not able 
cut the cake in clean slices, and 
must be sold in that form or sa 
immediately drop. 
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CHAIN STORE HEADS AGREE: 


Today’s farm 


: 


“NEARLY HALF OF OUR SALES 
ARE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES” 


‘More than 2,000 Kroger Stores, located in 19 states, annually sell 
almost $1 billion worth of food at retail. Nearly half of our sales 
are in rural communities. The millions of prosperous farm people who 
trade with us demand the same high quality merchandise as city 
people. The manufacturer who advertises both to the rural and the 
urban public has a real advantage.” 


JOSEPH B. HALL 
President, The Kroger Company 


families are a 
major mass market for grocery products 


FLEMING 


“FARM FAMILIES BUY OVER 
40% OF OUR VOLUME” 


“The farm family trade of the 575 Midwest grocers we supply has 
largely built our growth. The great majority of our stores are in 
small towns. Sales volumes run substantially higher and operating 
expenses lower than in most food stores. And over and over again 
we have seen how grocery products—consistently advertised in 
farm magazines—have outdistanced competition, as reflected in 
our sales to grocers.” 

NED N. FLEMING 


President, The Fleming Company 


_ «= “TODAY THERE IS A TREMENDOUS 
-.. A? RURAL SELLING OPPORTUNITY” 


‘Catering to rural families is the backbone of our growth to a 
25-store Kansas chain with an annual business of $20 million. We 
bid for rural customers because they are big grocery buyers who 
prefer top-quality merchandise. Manufacturers who want to give 
real support to operators like us should put their sales messages 
before the better-buying rural families as well as those in the cities.” 


RAY E. DILLON 
President, J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores, Inc. 


VICTORY 


"70% OF OUR TRADE IS RURAL” 


“Our chain of 146 Victory Stores in Central New York State has 
grown out of one basic aim: to bring to smaller communities the 
same wide range of quality packaged groceries and foodstuffs 
carried in big cities. 70% of our trade is rural. Obviously. the 
national brands that sell best for us are those that also are con- 
sistently advertised by manufacturers in leading farm magazines 
like Country Gentleman.” 


CHARLES A. SMITH, JR. 


Executive Vice-President, Victory Stores, Inc. 


I could look at 
Stereo-REALIST pictures 
all night 


GAtzs MANAGERS! Service Managers! 
Field Service Engineers! Stereo- 
REALIST is absolutely the most useful pho- 
tographic tool ever presented to American 
business. Photographs that actually show 
a person, a place or a product exactly as 
is in real life .. . in true 3rd dimension 
— in real-life color in life-size images! 
More amazing still, it does so on low- 
cost 35 mm film 

This is no idle sales talk. It’s fact 
backed up by present day users—machine 
tool and automotive companies, research 
laboratories, tractor and farm implement 
manufacturers, real estate dealers, dress 
and candy manufacturers. Their products 
are being SOLD right now using this 
new, fascinating approach. It’s ideal to 
get and keep a bored customer's atteri- 
tion. It’s the most perfect service-training 
method short of working on a product 
itself, 

For more information on this new low- 
cost business help, see your commercial 
photographer or write DAviID WHITE 
Co., 385 W. Court Street, Milwaukee 
12, Wisconsin, 


Camera and Viewer $182.25 
(Tax Inc). Priced according 
to Fair Trade Practices. 


remeoli@alisl 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 
Stereo-Reattst Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David B hite Co., Milwaukee 
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BY RICHARD CHINDBLOM 


Most do’s and don’ts fall into the 
class of pre-production planning .. . 
because it is at this stage that the 
smoothness of production, the ability 
of the slidefilm to do its job well, 
and the guarantee of audience reac- 
tion are set. 

A good producer will provide his 
client with a successful slidefilm if 
the following suggestions are kept in 
mind: 


Do Know the Potential of Today's 
Slidefilm: Slidefilms have progressed 
so far in technical scope during the 
past five years that a prospective user 
who is not familiar with them, or has 
not seen a slidefilm for some 10 years, 
will not appreciate their power. 
Slidefilms are packed with potential 
and must be seen in this light to be 
of service to their user. 


Do Have the Objective of the 
Film Clearly in Mind: What do you 


want the people in your audience to 


do? Do you want them to learn 
something, understand something, 


change their attitudes? What is said 
through words and pictures in your 
slidefilm is ‘frozen’? company policy. 
Because of this... 


Do Have, at the Very Beginning, 
Something on Paper—The idea you 
want to get across to your audience: 
If all ideas are written down and 
pooled, it is a matter of course that 
any conflicts in policy will immediate- 
ly come to the fore. It is important to 
present the producer with a definite 
idea of what he must work with. A 
good producer then can give his pros- 
pect an intelligent recommendation— 
how the ideas can be successfully pro- 
duced on film. However... 


Don't Write Your Own Script: 
“What” not “how” is what the pro- 
ducer needs. Script-writing for slide- 
films, as in any specialized field, is a 
professional job. It is a great part of 
what you pay for. If a man wants his 
broken leg set, he goes to a doctor. 
What is to be done is clearly pre- 
sented to the doctor, but how it is to 
be done is up to him. How well it is 


| done indicates whether or not the 


11 Do's and Don'ts 
For Your Slidefilms 


man is a good doctor. The same rule 
applies to a good producer. A certain 
amount of faith, based on talent, 
facilities and past accomplishments 
must be felt by the prospective buyer. 


Do Have One Representative in 
Your Company Working with the 
Producer: Top-policy and decision- 
making executives must be in on the 
original idea and the final outcome 
of the slidefilm. But during produc- 
tion, from the very beginning, there 
should be one person through whom 
all details pass, who can technically 
assist the producer and make sure 
that the slidefilm accomplishes its ob- 
jective all along the way. 


Do Know Your Audience: This im- 
mediately refers to a clear objective. 
It is as important to set the limita- 
tions of the slidefilm as it is to set its 
scope. A good producer will key the 
film to the correct audience, but he 
must have definite idea of what type 
of audience is going to see it. Don't 
be afraid of these limitations, if the 
film accomplishes your objective. 


Don't Overload a Slidefilm: This 
keys in with knowing your audience. 
A strong presentation of a single 
point to a single audience is much 
more effective than a film so over- 
crowded that no one thought can be 
remembered. Consider the result. [f 
a slidefilm is made for a single man 
and it brings in a million-dollar order, 
it is well worth the original invest- 
ment. A slidefilm made for three or 
four different audiences, executives, 
dealers, technicians and consumers, 
with as many different angles, would 
do little more than bore some and 
confuse others. The time to beware 
of this tendency is when the first 
draft of the script is submitted. Dor't 
let department heads plague you with 
their pet projects, latest sales pitch«s. 
A Garand is more powerful than a 


blunderbuss. 


Do Listen to the First Draft of tne 
Script . . . Then Read if You Wish: 
This is important. Scripts for the ear 
are full of dangling participles, h:!t 
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rences, split infinitives. They are 
ful, correct and powerful to the 


e: . They bother the eye. Yes, read 


th- script to be sure that it is tech- 
n ally correct and that it follows the 
poicy you and your company have 
se down... but listen to it first. 


Don't Try to Predestine the Length 
of the Film: The modern slidefilm is 
a powerful medium . .. and much 
can be accomplished in the optimum 
time of 15 minutes. But . . . unless 
your audience dictates the length of 
the film, depending on their allow- 
able time, leave the length up to your 
producer. A good producer wants to 
get your point across in the shortest 
time as much as you do. He knows 
how long it will take to tell your 
and will plan accordingly. 
Therefore this is important. 


story 


Do Give a Producer Ample Time 
to Present the Right Technique in 
Solving Your Problem: In many cases 
a presentation can be made by a pro- 
ducer in a relatively short time, par- 
ticularly if he is familiar with you 
and your company. But, in trying to 
work out a more intangible problem, 
where policy is more clearly depicted 
in one way or another, the best pre- 
sentation will take longer to thresh 
out and understand. Call in a good 
producer when the gleam first comes 


He will be able to 


into your eye. 
present assets and liabilities right 
from the start. When production 


actually gets rolling (This may be 
months later.) he will be familiar 
with the company workings and 
products, and your results will be 
much more accurate film-wise 
and budget-wise. 


integrate the Slidefilm with Other 
Activities: Whatever else your com- 
pany is doing which may affect the 
film should be taken into considera- 
tion during pre-planning and during 
production. An entire campaign can 
be -reated as a smooth and complete 
operation. 
| in all, each phase of planning 
an: production of a slidefilm strongly 
aft’ ts all other phases. Intelligent 
use of a slidefilm can broaden a com- 
par s operations if the ultimate user 
knc vs his medium and plans accord- 
In 


Salesman: "Our opening sale has 

closed. What's next?" 

oss: “Our closing sale opens.” 

—The Salesman's Treasury 
Edited by Lawrence Lariar 
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3132 M STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


ARMY TIMES... Ale FORCE TIMES... 
GA WOW ere 


(CO. 1014) 


NAVY TIMES 


SEND FOR your free copy of “Mass Selling & Sampling To The Millions’. 


Send for 
SAMPLE 
COPY 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY FOR NAVY MEN- EVERYWHERE! 


41 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. 
(MU. 7-5551) 


It’s packed with valuable data on military markets here and abroad. 


Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


from stocks in the city 


GET SPOT-STOCK SERVICE FROM: 


TRUCK 


LEHIGH 4 
WAREHOUSES 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE 


& TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Telephones: (NY) Rector 2-3338 (NJ) Bigelow 3-7200 
102 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark 5, New Jersey 


LEHIGH FLEET 


y 


HOUR 50-MiILE 
DELIVERIES 


Make sales orders stick... give your men the edge of selling a 
full line on hand for next morning delivery. Get details today 
of Lehigh’s warehouse-distribution service for sales efficiency. 
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TURNOVER REQUIRED TO EARN 2°% NET PROFIT ON SALES 


Required 
Turnover 


70 


Average Annual Inventory Turnover 


Tees Times 


| 


| On 


oh | | 


15% 20% 25%. 30% 35% 
Gross Profit on Sales on the Product 


40% 45% 50% 55% 


No matter whether you sell food, drugs, clothing or toys 


Do Your Salesmen Know How to Figure 
A Turnover Chart for Retailers? 


BY E. B. CALDWELL ° Parade Publication, Inc. 


They should if they want to talk the language of the 
retailer. It's a cinch for a salesman to make up charts for 
his customers—once he understands the simple arithmetic 
of turnover. Here's how to do it in one easy lesson. 


There is no doubt in the mind ofused to call on me when I was in the 
a retailer that he makes his profitgrocery business, when I would turn 
from Turnover. But it always hasdown a deal by which I could get 
been a mystery to me that this verya 10% discount if I bought a 60- 
important subject is such a deep darkor 90-day supply of their product. 
‘secret’? to so many salesmen. TooThey never had a satisfactory answer 
many of them just don’t seem toto my demonstration that I could 
understand the elemental principles.still meet competitive prices and make 

I can remember clearly the amaze-more net profit if I ignored the deal 
ment and disbelief of salesmen whoand continued to maintain an inven- 


tory of a week’s supply. And they 
never will! 

But every salesman who sells a 
consumer product should snow the 
simple arithmetic of Turnover—- 
know it so well that he can use t 
to his advantage, and to the advan- 
tage of his customers. 

And it is just a matter of simp'e 
arithmetic. 

Somebody said once that the who e 
business of retailing is very simp!:. 
You buy something at a price ard 
you sell it at another price. All you 
need is enough of a difference b~- 
tween the two prices to pay for ope - 
ating the store and to show a sma | 


_ profit. 


You have to expand this ove - 
simplification just a little in talkirz 
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The group with the 


that t punches. - sales 


and more a aut 


Large volume sales don’t just happen — they must be skillfully 
planned through repeated advertising in the nation’s most profitable 
markets. FIRST 3 Markets Group offers you nearly 2/3 of all fam- 
ilies in the 3 city and suburban areas of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. These 3 compact markets account for 18% of total 
U. S. Retail sales, 1/6 of Drug sales, 1/ 5 of Food sales, 1/5 of Fur- 


ey 6G niture and Appliance sales, and over 14 of total U.S. Apparel sales. 
a This is an impressive market . . alone, or in combination, your 
1 & FIRST buy is... 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Al New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 

p:e Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 

ole Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 * Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
rancisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ’ Los Angeles 17, Cal., 1127 Wilshire Blud., MIChigan 0259 
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about Turnover—but not much. 

Every storekeeper handles two 
kinds of dollars: the Inventory Dol- 
lar and the Sales Dollar. 

He starts out with an Inventory 
Dollar, sends this over to one of his 
suppliers and gets back its equivalent 
in merchandise. He then exchanges 
the merchandise for a Consumer 
Dollar. The latter is bigger than the 
Inventory Dollar so he gets some 
“change.” ‘This he throws into a pot 
from which he pays salaries, rent, 
etc., and the original Inventory Dol- 
lar makes another trip to the supplier 


and is exchanged for more merchan- 
dise. 

The storekeeper not only makes 
his profit from the ‘“‘change” he gets 
on each transaction, but also on the 
activity of his Inventory Dollar, be- 
cause a lazy Inventory Dollar begins 
to accumulate costs the minute it is 
exchanged for merchandise; and the 
longer it stays in the shape of mer- 
chandise the more it grows and the 
smaller the amount of ‘‘change” 
when a sale is made. 

It would be almost an impossible 
accounting task to figure this added 
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cost for each item in a store, pro- 
rating floor space, costs of handling, 
etc. It is possible, however, to figure 
averages very simply and to make 
comparisons of individual items with 
the average. For the sake of illustra- 
tion let’s take a grocery store with 
a cost of doing business of 15% on 
sales, and which turns its average 
investment in merchandise 25 times 
a year. 

The total average cost per year of 
each Inventory Dollar in this store 
is therefore $3.75 (15c x 25) or 
slightly over 7 cents a week. 

So now we have a yardstick against 
which we can measure any item. 

If an item which was bought for 
an Inventory Dollar gets more than 
25 turnovers a year and shows better 
than 15% gross profit on sales, it is 
making a profit for the store. On the 
other hand, those lazy, inactive dol- 
lars are a drag on the over-all opera- 
tion. 

And one of two things must be 
done: The turnover must be speeded 
up or more gross profit must be 
secured. The first of these is whe: 
the salesman comes in. 

So let’s look at a few individu 
items: 

One product sells at a gross profi 
of 25% and the grocer’s averaz 
stock on hand has 12 turnovers 
year—or once a month. The grocer 
therefore, makes $12 x 25% or $3.0 
a year gross profit on the Invente 
Dollars he*has invested in this item. 

But his average Inventory Doll: 
costs him $3.75 a year so he is losi 
75 cents a year on every Inventory 
Dollar he has put into this man 
facturer’s product. 

On the other hand, here is an ite 1 
which turns over every 10 days 
30 times a year. This product on y 
makes a gross profit on sales of 15° 
but the grocer gets back $4.50 
gross profit on each Inventory Doll 
and makes a net profit of 75 cer 
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tead of a loss of the same amount 
example No. 1. 
‘very good salesman should be 
al.e to show every one of his cus- 
tc ners how much net profit his prod- 
is making. He. should know 
enough about his customers’ business 
to be able to estimate very closely 
the store’s average turnover, and av- 
erige operating cost. From this, and 
his knowledge of the store’s turnover 
on his own product, it’s just a case 


oO =° 


o' very simple arithmetic, like the . 


examples shown above, to get the 
answer, 

And if the store is losing profit 
because of lazy Inventory Dollars or 
because of too low a selling price, the 
salesman has concrete figures to use 
in working out a solution. 


Creative selling is the ability to 
tie up imagination with desire and 
to translate them both into orders 
at the point of sale. 
—Successful Selling for the 
New Day 
By Harry Simmons 


Very often a store actually loses 
money because its gross profit is too 
high and the grocer puts a brake on 
the Inventory Dollar—and, on the 
other hand, a store may try to force 
sales on a product which, by its very 
nature, is purchased infrequently by 
the consumer and which therefore 
should carry a higher gross profit to 
compensate for the slowness of move- 
ment‘of the Inventory Dollar. 

Obviously, the smart merchant 
and the smart salesman try to keep 
every product turning and returning 
profits as close to the average as pos- 
Ss e. 

\nd it’s very easy for the store- 
per to find out what turnover he 
st get on any product, in order to 
ke a net profit. 

‘sing this same store for an ex- 
ple: 

he owner has bought a product 
his stock which will only show 

a gross profit of 17% due to 
petitive conditions. He wants to 
know how many times a year he has 

urn over his average investment 
ir this new item in order to earn 2% 
ni¢ profit, 
\ll he has to do is subtract 2% 
no 17% which equals 15%. Div- 
this by the weekly cost of the 
rage Inventory Dollar, or 7 cents, 
| he finds he has to move his in- 


yr 


— 
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ventory a little better than once 
every two weeks, or about 25 times 
a year. 

If the sales possibilities of the prod- 
uct, the number of packages in the 
shipping case and a few other factors 
seem to indicate this can be done, the 
store owner is fully justified in risk- 
ing his Inventory Dollar in this prod- 
uct. If not, he’d better take another 
look; and the salesman for the prod- 
uct had better have some pretty con- 
vincing arguments to support the 
sale. 

The chart in the illustration is 


made up to show the turnovers re- 
quired by stores with various sales 
costs and average inventory turnovers 
to make 2% net on items selling at 
various gross profit levels. This was 
calculated from the same simple 
arithmetic formulas outlined above, 
and it would be a cinch to make up 
similar charts for your salesmen—no 
matter what kind of stores sell your 
products. 

They'll find such a chart a very 
valuable selling tool if they them- 
selves understand the simple arith- 
metic of Turnover. 


| 
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“This is the size we use for the 
Growing Greensboro Market" 


THERE’S HEAVY TRAFFIC IN SALES in the Growing Greens- 
boro Market—in the South’s Leading State! ... Here in the Greens- 
boro 12-County ABC Market retail sales hit $422-million annually— 
one-fifth of the state’s total sales controlled by one-sixth of its 


4,000,000 population. 


These people also account for one-fifth of 


North Carolina’s $667-million effective buying income! .. . To 


really move goods and sell services 


in this fast-growing major 


market, you need the 100,000 daily salesmen of the GREENSBORO 


NEWS and RECORD .... 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Market, and with selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Source: 


News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


1950 U. S. Census, 1948 Census ot Business and 
1951 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


Greensboro 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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Sunset’'s California Home 


Sunset Magazine, exponent of casual western living, 
has succumbed to its own editorial whims, moved its pub- 
lishing home to Menlo Park, south.of San Francisco, 
where editors can work in an atmosphere related to the 
things they write about—gardening, cooking, western 
home styling. The $500,000 hacienda-type building 
spreads across 30,000 square feet of a seven-acre site, and 
adapts the indoor-outdoor mood to the professional needs 
of a business operation. The move typifies the western 
trend ‘to move business establishments away from noisy 
city streets to rural settings. 

Above (left) is Designer Cliff May’s aerial sketch of 
the home, showing the executive wing on the right and 
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the patio in the heart of the quadrangle. Four acres 
gardens and lawn sprawl before the low, one-level struc 
ture (center) which is 25 times larger than the averay 
home. 

Below, Sunset employes take time for coffee. Behi 
them are glass walls enclosing the patio. Executives (tc 
right) hold management luncheon in an outdoor settir 
Below, employes relax during lunch. Bench rests 
hand-made desert tile. Sunset’s home, which has ty 
sound-proofed “think rooms’ where creative writers ¢ 
hide, houses offices of the creative and executive depa: 
ments. Employes live nearby on the peninsula. Advert s 
ing sales offices will be maintained in San Francis 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


| FRET UN THENATION 


Among Evening Papers in 


| GENERAL ADVERTISING! 


In the First 8 Months of 1951...the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Published 2,516,798 Lines of General Advertising to Lead 


x) All Other Evening Newspapers in the Country su, su ron 


- oon 
Eran ol OF 5 pauaeh eck Ya Waa aa eS 


rave & 
vid : 
top, 
ing. ; 
F n : 
tvo § JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
ae @ DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 
a - 
rti3 EW YORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: MIAMI BEACH OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
aa Rockefeller Plaza Free Press Building Hal Winter Co. Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
9049 Emerson Ave. 1651 Cosmo Street 
NT 
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Willys of Washington 
sold 13 Jeep station 
wagons and found it 
had to borrow a [4th 
car from another 
dealer to satisfy the 
demands of an 
insistent customer — 
all as the result of 
just three mentions on 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
... anywhere! 


40 PLUS CLUB 


Tough to find a good man? 
Why not contact us. 
Several Top Flight 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


With enviable records for developing and 
expanding domestic and foreign markets. 
Highly qualified to either set or follow 
policies. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Equally trained & screened men to fill key 
executive & technical posts in many other 
specialized fields. 


The FORTY PLUS CLUB of NEW YORK, Inc. 
220 Broadway, NYC 7 Beekman 3-6086 


Other clubs situated in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Miami, Fla., Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 
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Ethics: When Is a Gift 
Not Really a Bribe? 


(Continued from page 30) 


It’s surely not wrong to offer a man 
you deal with a match to light his 
cigarette, nor is it right to clothe his 
wife in mink. Where, in-between, 
do you draw the line? 

“The line between the proper and 
the improper begins to be less cer- 
tain when one looks for a consensus 
as to favors, gifts, gratuities and 
services. The exchanging of gifts and 
favors is reported to be rather gen- 
eral in the business community. What 
is it proper to offer public officials 
and what is it proper for them to 
receive? A cigar, a box of candy, a 
modest lunch (usually to continue 
discussing unfinished business): Is 
any one of these improper ? It is diffi- 
cult to believe so. They are usually 
a courteous gesture, an expression of 
good will, or a simple convenience, 
symbolic rather than _ intrinsically 
significant. Normally, they are not 
taken seriously by the giver nor do 
they mean much to the receiver. At 
the point at which they do begin to 
mean something, however, do they 
not become improper? Even small 
gratuities can be significant if they 
are repeated and come to be expected. 
But here too convention must be con- 
sidered: gifts to school teachers are 
now generally forbidden by law, but 
a Christmas present for the postman, 
usually on engraved green paper, is 
almost as well established as holly.” 


No Expensive Gifts 


The Committee rules out ‘“‘expen- 
sive gifts, lavish or frequent enter- 
tainment, paying hotel or travel costs, 
valuable services, inside advice as to 
investments, discounts and allowances 
in purchasing.” Though an official 
isn’t and knows he won't be influ- 
enced by a gift, he must still refuse 
to take it if he suspects an intention 
to influence. He must think of the 
impressions that are created. What 
may be an innocent gesture of friend- 
ship between an official and an execu- 
tive may appear lavish to bystanders. 
When this happens, a little gossip 
goes a long way. 

All this is clear enough, even 
though the dividing line is set, not 
in dollars and cents, but by inten- 
tions and surmises, as it must be. It 
allows for habit and _ convention. 
These, it so happens, differ inside the 
Government: It’s conventional for an 
Air Force man to accept somewhat 
more lavish entertainment than an 
Army officer. The Committee view 
is by no means a new standard, but 
rather a paraphrase of Agency rules 


now in force. However, what are now 
mere internal regulations probably 
will become law throughout the 
Government. 

The Committee’s paragraph allows 
you to lunch with an official you do 
business with, especially if he too 
sometimes picks up the check. Sup- 
pose it’s a lengthy business, and you 
lunch together often, gradually be- 
coming friends, going to the same 
parties, playing golf together. That’s 
a new problem. “Even if the engage 
ments are purely social, the officia 
may find it hard to be completel; 
detached when it comes to handling 
official business with his new friend.” 
On the other hand, for congressmen 
“tradition dictates a livelier social 
life,’ notably the tradition of being 
“accessible to all comers, at least 
among his constituents.” Also, a Con- 
gressman “cannot keep himself as 
aloof as an Administrator.” The ad- 
vice about whom to invite to dinners 
frequently is definite, but the Com- 
mittee considers that congressmen too 
must be careful. 

There’s a chapter on the tempta- 
tions and weaknesses of congressmen. 
They’re hard up for campaign money, 
which usually is supplied only by peo- 
ple with interests to promote. Once 
elected, a senator or representative 
must run back and forth between the 
Capital and home, must contribute 
to the worthy causes that their con- 
stituents are interested in, all of 
which costs money. For those who 
aren't rich, there are two main 
sources: Lawyers get retainers, which 
don’t always involve much legal 
work; everybody on the Hill wants 
speaking engagements. 


New Laws To Come 


In Washington, the issuance of 
the report created no great stir. 
Everybody knew more or less what 
had been going on during the hear 
ings, and had read or heard about 
the opinions and fulminations of the 
committee members. Yet, it will be 
influential, since it’s virtually certai 
that the next session of Congress 
will be one of exposé after expos 
Some of the recommendations almos 
certainly will become law, notably 
those on bribery and those defining 
what an official may and may not do. 
It’s not certain that there won’t b 
a Commission on Ethics, even thoug! 
the proposal has been derided. 

For the time being, people i 
Washington are scared. Whethe 
after Congress and the public hav 
tired of the subject of corruption 
things will be different from the wai 
they had been, and perhaps are, i 
something else again. 
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She Atlanta Zournal 
*THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


R IGHT now, you are formulating 
your sales program for 1952. Before 
you finally settle on your plans, you 
ouzht to learn about our plans to 
h«!o you sell in Metropolitan Atlanta 

Georgia. 

ur plans concern the improve- 

t of our color-gravure Sunday 
\’cazine. With the several hun- 
cr_d thousand dollars heretofore 
Sp-nt on two syndicated supple- 
m its (The American Weekly and 
| °s Week), we propose to enlarge 
0\. Magazine by adding: 


* -iction by name writers, of 
stablished reputation, 


e Articles of national and inter- 
ational interest, 
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e More articles of local and sec- 
tional interest, 
e More humorous cartoons. 
These four major additions will 
be made without changing the basic 
concept of /ocal editing. This con- 
cept has guided the Magazine since 
it was started in 1912. it accounts 
for the Magazine’s unique perform- 
ance as an advertising medium. 
The result will be new distinction 
for a distinguished weekly publica- 
tion. ..a more.powerful medium 
than ever for advertisers desiring to 
increase sales in the Atlanta market. 
Truly, our plans for the Journal- 
Constitution Sunday Magazine en- 
title it to a top spot in your plans 
for 1952. 


 « Stay ond Other Color Photos on Page 18 


The circulation of the Sunday Magazine of 


The Atlanta Journal-Constitution is 


457 ,147 


National Representatives: Kelly-Smith Company 


metropolitan : 


atlanta.) 


market 


DO YOU HAVE THIS BOOK? 


This 32-page bcook, in full- 
color gravure, summarizes the 
striking ten-year growth of 
Atlanta for advertisers and 
advertising agencies. If you 
have not received your copy, 
there’s one waiting for you. 
Address: The Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Or, of course, the 
nearest Kelly-Smith Office. 
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Valvoline Chairman 


Earle M. Craig has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Freedom-Valvo- 
line Oil Company, Freedom, Pa. Mr. 
Craig and 365,024 other men of action 
throughout American business read The 
W all Street Journal daily. (Advt.) 


Ora Z: sual 


(All / Purpose) 
Portable j / 


Aluminum’ 
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The Greatest Easel Ever Built 


Designed for use with the large paper 
writing pad—which we stock. Also ideal 
for great big charts, small charts and flip- 
over charts. Folds up in a jiffy. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


68 Jackson Street Stamford, Conn. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
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Capitol Makes It 
The "Big Four" 


(continued from page 39) 


it is more in the nature of a general 
musical magazine. If viewed from 
that angle, it has the largest general 
circulation, more than a_ million 
copies, but definitely specializes on 
records and recording artists. It is 
circulated through dealers. 

Finally, a weekly four-page publi- 
cation goes out to all disc jockeys, 
with news items on latest Capitol re- 
leases, new artists and such informa- 
tion as is useful to them in providing 
entertainment for all of their listen- 
ers. 

The varying nature of each new 
record and album makes it necessary 
to advertise and exploit it in many 
fields, conventional and unconven- 
tional. Consumer and business pub- 
lications are used constantly. Chil- 
dren’s records call for advertising in 
special publications, as do classical 
albums. The records themselves are 
media, and are tied in with every 
kind of business, from movies to 
pickles, to gain the maximum ex- 
posure for each type of disc. Capitol’s 
agency is Calkins & Holden, Carlock, 
McClinton & Smith, Inc. 

Merchandising is an activity in 
which the company has been very 
progressive, and Lloyd Dunn, vice- 
president in charge of advertising, 
publicity and promotion, is the one 
that has that responsibility. 


Merchandise Appeals 


Merchandising problems are un- 
conventional. A phonograph record 
has no physical appeal. It may be 
great entertainment,, recorded by 
famous artists or orchestras, but as 
a product it has no luster. Merchan- 
dising consists of conveying through 
the album and the point-of-purchase 
material some idea of the pleasure 
which can be enjoyed by playing the 
disc. 

There is a story in Capitol’s nov- 
elty record of theremin music. The 
theremin is a little-known “musical” 
instrument played by moving the 
hands in the air over an electronic 
field. The music is in the electronic 
waves. Demonstrated when new over 
the radio, it eventually settled down 
in the limited field of movie back- 
ground music. 

Capitol’s talent department sug- 
gested exploring this instrument, and 
Dr. Samuel J. Hoffman, who played 
it for the movies, made a record. A 
conference was called to hear it and 


spi indles. 


discuss a potential market. What kin: 
of audience would enjoy hearing suc! 
weird music? From Brahms t 
boogie-woogie there seemed to be ni 
such audience. 

Still, in borderline art, literaturé 
and music there is definite interest 
Suppose this eerie record were aime: 
at the borderline audience, and at th: 
same time merchandised to the gen 
eral public as something novel—un 
usual music that might not be like: 
at first hearing, yet worth listenin; 
to as culture. With an appropriat 
color album, under the title “Musi 
Out of the Moon,” it became a best 
seller, almost an ‘“‘evergreen.”’ On th 
cover listeners were frankly told tha: 
it was strange music, but excellent: 
for relaxation. Its success has led t 
another theremin album, “‘Music for 


Peace of Mind.” 
Why 45 RPM? 


It has been asked how the company 
came to choose the +5 rpm speed at a 
time when there was a battle over 
speeds. It is assumed that when Capi- 
tol picked the speed the battle was 
won. 

From the beginning of the record 
industry, wax cylinder days, 78 rpm 
was standard, until the first long- 
playing discs were developed, some 2() 
vears ago, playing at 33-1/3 rpm. 
Later, 45 rpm was adopted by one 
company, on the recommendation of 
research engineers. And so the “bat- 
tle” started. 

Capitol actually never made a 
choice. It first made 78’s for the mil- 
lions of standard players then in the 
country, but as business expanded i 
was the first to make 45’s and 
33-1/3’s. The argument over speeds 
is now pretty well settled by players 
that reproduce all three, and any 
more that might develop. 

A more tangible marketing obstacle 
has been the 45 rpm_ two-spindle 
situation. The standard small spindle 
was replaced by one company wit! 
a wide one, also on engineerin 
recommendations. This led to ‘adap 
ers” for playing wide-spindle records 
on small-spindle machines. They co 
a nickel. Capitol has lately perfecte 
an “OC” (optional center) type 
disc, made for the small spindle, wit 
a punch-out that adapts it for wi 
There is no extra charce 
for this record. For the present it 
not advertised, though in productio 
because large stocks of older recor 
are in dealers’ hands. Rights will 
made available to other manufactt 
ers. This apparently simple soluti: 
took a great deal of precision eng 
neering—which is generally the w: 
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You sell a market of 
30 11% million people with 

of | 2 billion dollars to spend 
3 ; when you buy 

The World-Herald 


3 ® 
§ READ IN 3 OUT OF 5 HOMES 
; IN NEBRASKA AND WESTERN IOWA 


i | Omaha World-Herald 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 
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AMBER BRAND Genuine 


SMITHFIELD HAMS 


READY TO CARVE AND SERVE 


Ib. 

PREPAID 

(50c Extra Per Ham 
West of Miss. River) 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATES, clients, friends, 
service men and yourself, (Smithfield Ham 
needs no refrigeration.) Cured by the 300- 
year-old Smithfield method. Slowly smoked 
over hickory and apple woods . . . they're 
aged like vintage wine for a year or more. 
Tender, tasty . they're studded with 
spices, liberally basted in wine and baked 
‘til smacking good. 


veights State weight « 
1} 


pound lesired. 
We'll refund or bill you for differ- 


The Smithfield Ham & Products Co., Inc. 


SMITHFIELD 4, VA. 


The Conrier-Zonrnal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES @ 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
364.123 DAILY @ 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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In 1946 the company bought the 
Scranton Record Co, for $2 million, 
acquiring its plants in Scranton and 
Los Angeles, making it one of the 
largest processors of home recordings 
in the world. ‘Today Capitol manufac- 
tures records in 12 foreign countries, 
and sells everywhere except behind 
the “Iron Curtain.” 

Where does Capitol get people? 

The majority of its Hollywood ex- 
ecutives have come up from sales jobs, 
through the branches. This business 
attracts youth, and the organization 
is definitely on the under side of 
forty. In recruiting there is a prefer- 
ence for some retail experience, with 
ability to learn. Each branch does 
its own recruiting; training is aggres- 
sive; promotion is on performance. 

Recently sales operations were 
moved to New York City, under 
vice-president William H. Fowler, 
with other departments remaining in 
Hollywood. 

Since all branches of the entertain- 
ment industry have fallen under the 
shadow of television, Capitol has 
kept close watch on trends. In mar- 
kets where video is now well estab- 
lished, the indications are that record 
sales improve after the introductory 
period of four to six months. There is 
no survey which explains why this is 
so, but opinion at Vine and Sunset is 
that television keeps people home, and 
when they stay home they buy rec- 


ords. To maintain its position in ex 
ploitation, the company has a num 
ber of television projects in experi 
mental stages. 

For a company started during 
war, under handicaps which are agair 
discouraging business leaders, it i 
pertinent to ask: How does Capito 
view the present situation? Wha 
does it anticipate in the future? 

When England launched the firs 
dreadnaught warship a Spanish jour 
nalist wrote to his paper, translatin; 
the name as “Nothing Terrible.” An 
considering the known facts of th 
present situation, that would expres 
Capitol opinion. 

Ten years ago shellac was an urg 
ent problem. Today, records are mad: 
of other materials, notably vinylite 
plastic for long-players. Materials 
might become a problem, but it wil! 
hardly be as acute as was the sudden 
cutting off of shellac, at that time 
the only material. Technological ad- 
vances have given leeway to use of 
substitutes, if, as, when. 

There always is a tremendous in 
crease in record buying when people 
enjoy full employment at good wages. 

It is the feeling at Vine and Sun- 
set that too much worry is_ being 
wasted on the handicaps and uncer- 
tainties of 1951. They may turn out 
to be not as tough as is feared. 

There is always a tendency to 
worry about the wrong problems! 


“TV hasn’t got out here yet but we’re glued to our set, waiting!” 
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Jates & Places for Sales Confabs 


‘he National Sales Executives and its affiliated DECEMBER 


. clubs again provide setting for idea exchange. Indianapolis Sales Letter Clinic Dec. 3-5 
> St. Louis Training Clinic Dec. 3-7 
ae NOVEMBER Roanoke Training Clinic Dec. 10-14 

x 2 Columbus (Neil House) Conference Nov. | Wichita Sales Rally Dec. 27 

a >t. Louis (Jefferson Hotel) Conference Nov. | Dallas Sales Rall Dec. 28 | 
a Kansas City Conference Nov. 2 ee = 

nc Wichita Conference Nov. 3 

nd §f Columbia, S. C. Training Clinic Nov. 5-9 FEBRUARY 

. Toledo Sales Letter Clinic Nov. 6-8 . San Francisco Training Clinic Feb. 4-8 
sg Minneapolis (Radisson Tulsa Conference Feb. 18 

2 Hotel) ; Conference Nov. 8 Vancouver Training Clinic Feb. 18-22 
di Roanoke (American Oklah Cj 

* Lotto had Rally — ahoma City Conference Feb. 19 
als Cincinnati Sales Letter Clinic Nov. 12-14 Davenport (Blackhawk 

- Philadelphia (University Hotel} Conference Feb. 22 
a Museum Aud.) Sales Letter Clinic Nov. 13-14 Vancouver Conference Feb. 25 
4. 2 Jacksonville Conference/Rally Nov. 14 

of Tampa Conference /Rally Nov. 15 MARCH 

| Miami Conference /Rally Nov. 16 ae Training Clini taal 

‘Ie Worcester - Sales Rally Nov. 20 saline pres eaaaane are 
4 Vancouver (Art Gallery) Sales Leiter Clinic Nov. 20-21 Lancaster Sales Rally March 6 
- Phoenix Sales Rally Nov. 26 Cleveland Sales Rally March 24 
ng § El Paso Sales Rally Nov. 27 Baltimore Training Clinic | March 31- 
af 5 Denver Sales Letter Clinic Nov. 27-29 April 4 
to - ~ ae 


there's a difference 
between readers 
and customers... 


Whether you sell ideas, products or reputations 
to business always look for the trade-mark of 


j good business customers... the authority to buy 
; combined with the need or desire to buy. 

if Without this combination readers cannot be- 
come customers. 

: The presidents and executives who read Dun’s 
‘ Review have final authority in companies with 
4 a continuing need for the products, ideas, and 


services you have to sell. 


34 DUNS REVIEW 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES ...SERVICES 


Ebony Merchandising 
Program in 14 Cities 


The first full-scale, comprehensive 
merchandising program in the Negro 
publishing field has been launched by 
the Negro publication, Ebony Maga- 
Zine. 

Plans for the intensive program 
were outlined by John H. Johnson, 
publisher of Ebony, during a three- 
day conference at Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Fourteen appointed mer- 
chandising men will operate in as 
many major cities with a Negro 
population of 100,000 or more. Their 
general assignment is to provide 
whatever services are necessary to 
give local influence in local markets 
the 65-odd national advertisers 
represented in Ebony. 

Introduction of the merchandising 
program was prompted by the grow- 
ing number of national advertisers 


newly 


Tol 


SG TEEEEEE 


entering the $15 billion Negro mar- 
ket for the first time and “who are 
familiar with the composition of this 
market,” according to Mr. Johnson. 

“This $15 billion market is of ex- 
treme importance to the national ad- 
vertiser and it requires special atten- 
tion,’ says Mr. Johnson, “Thus, our 
decision to implement a manufactur- 
er’s advertising program via Ebony 
with an equally effective merchan- 
dising program, which we believe will 
be the most comprehensive ever 
started in this market. At this point 
Ebony outsells local Negro newspa- 
pers in many areas and we feel we 
are in the best position to render this 
merchandising assist to our adver- 
tisers.” 

A major contribution to this mer- 
chandising program is Ebony’s slide- 
film, “Selling the Negro Market,” 
which its merchandising men will 
show to salesmen of companies adver- 
tising in Ebony. This film was de- 


genie meer ee 
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FULL TREATMENT in comprehensive merchandising to the Negro market in 14 key cities 
for Ebony's advertisers is planned by the magazine's executives: (left to right) LeRoy 
W. Jeffries, midwest advertising manager; Sylvester Watkins, circulation director; John 
H. Johnson, publisher of Ebony; William P. Grayson, eastern advertising manager. 
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NEW AGENCY, Woods & Warwick, 
Inc., New York City, is formed by Mark 
Woods (left), former president, vice- 
chairman, American Broadcasting Co.; 
J. R. Warwick (right), former vice-presi- 
dent, director, Warwick & Legler, Inc. 


signed and built to show salesmen the 
proper approach to retailers in Negro 
communities—the ‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’ 
of talking to these retailers—how to 
gain their respect so they can push the 
salesmen’s merchandise. 

The merchandising men will also 
work out point-of-sale material to 
give to retailers; they will take steps 
to create good will in Negro com- 
munities for products of Ebony ad- 
vertisers; they will conduct surveys 
to establish the sales potential of 
products in Negro areas; they will 
make recommendations on the han- 
dling and distribution of these prod- 
ucts in Negro communities. 

The same service will apply to 
advertisers in Tan Confessions, sister 
publication of Ebony. 

The cities in which the merchan- 
dising will operate are New York 
City; Chicago; Philadelphia; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Baltimore; Detroit; 
New Orleans ; Memphis, Tenn.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; St. Louis; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Houston, Tex.; Cleveland; 


Los Angeles. 


Foreign Trade Must 
Balance, JWT's Reed 
Tells Distribution Group 


Stating that America is “export 
crazy and import blind,” Vergil D. 
Reed, associate director of research, 
J. Walter Thompson Cce., told the 
23rd Annual Conference on Distribu- 
tion in Boston that substantial in- 
creases in U. S. imports and foreign 
investments are’ essential to a sound 
world economy. 

Taking as his subject ‘““The Other 
Side of the: World Trade Mirror,’ 
Dr. Reed said that the U. S. has 
failed in its role as a creditor nation 
by discouraging payment of foreign 
debts in the form of imports. Further- 
more, continued the economist, while 
it is our announced official interna- 
tional policy to remove multilateral! 
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FLORIDA IS ONE OF AMERICA’S BIG, IMPORTANT, 
FASTEST-GROWING, YEAR-AROUND MARKETS, 


Ais SO IF YOU'RE 


= 


in FLORIDA 


6 
WILL 
GET YOU 


Look no further, the territory covered by Florida’s three 


big morning newspapers is really something — 80.47% of 


Florida’s total retail sales, 80% of the general 
merchandise sales, 81.13% of food sales, 80% of drug 
sales, and 81.1% of furniture sales — 

even 80% of the effective buying income! 


*Based on counties where combined circulation 
equals 20% or better of family coverage. 


National Representative . Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 


MIAMI HERALD 


National Representative - Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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ROBERT J. SIMON named manager 
of national advertising for the Los 


Angeles Evening Herald-Examiner. 


Winstone 


A 9-COUNTY MARKET 
1950 Net Efective Buying 


of 
$405,941,000* 


*Sales Management, 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


Ws 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


yy 
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trade restrictions, American toreign 
trade continues to cost the Federal 
Government —and_ ultimately the 
American taxpayer—about $8 billion 
a year in export subsidies . . . a total 
of some $80 billion since 1914. 

Dr. Reed said, “What is good busi- 
ness at home is good business abroad. 
At home we all recognize the fact 
that we must buy as well as sell else 
business languishes and dies. Yet un- 
fortunately much of the American 
public still believes profoundly that 
exporting is desirable, that exporters 
are gentlemen, scholars, and bene- 
factors of the human race, that im- 
porting is undesirable, and that im- 
porters are liars, thieves, and scoun- 
drels taking food out of the mouths 
of American babies. Trading means 
both buying and selling and without 
both there is no trade but merely 
gifts, grants, defaulted loans and the 
bitterness of misunderstanding as a 
reward for forced exports.” 

Dr. Reed attributes the current 
confusion in American thinking about 
international trade to the following: 
(1) failure to recognize the two-way 
nature of trade beyond domestic 
boundaries; (2) a ‘psychological 
fixation to sell” to the exclusion of 
buying; (3) propensity of some 
groups to keep the public confused on 
the truth about international eco- 
nomics; (4) a long preoccupati-n 


ARTHUR STEIN, promotion man- 
ager of Newsweek for past 13 years, 
now director of sales development. 


with our own resources and oppor- 
tunities; (5) false conception that the 
U. S. has a ‘Favorable Balance of 
Trade’; (6) false assumption that 
large exports are the cause rather 
than the result of prosperity; (7) 
failure to realize the U. S. is a 
creditor, not a debtor, nation—and 
creditor nations can only be paid by 
taking the exports of their debtors. 

With these points in mind, it is 


time to stop playing “rich uncle to 
a resentful world,” said Dr. Reed, 
concluding that expansion of U. §, 
imports, both goods and services, js 
the major means of closing the dollar 
gap. Increased imports will provide 
dollars to maintain our export mer- 
kets, help build stockpiles of essent al 
materials, retard the depletion of our 
resources and raise living standards 
here and abroad. 


EMERSON FOOTE, previously 
president, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
joins McCann-Erickson, Inc., as vice- 


president and general executive. 


Impact, Human Dimension 
of Media Field, Measured 
By Curtis Research 


The study of media impact is 
hailed as the new frontier in market- 
ing and advertising research in a book 
just published by The Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Entitled “Measuring the Impact 
of a Magazine,” the 73-page cloth 
bound volume _ substantiates _ the 
thinking that there is a_ relatively 
neglected phase of magazine meas- 
urement which is just as important as 
the figures compiled by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and the Pub- 
lishers’ Information Bureau. 

This little-recognized factor 15 
labeled “impact.” It is described as 
that whole area of favorable atti- 
tudes, reactions, impressions, feelings 
and emotions in the hearts and mi 
of readers concerning a partici 
magazine which predisposes then 
accept the facts and arguments 
forth in both the editorial and 
vertising pages and to act in accer 
ance with the ideas and beliefs 
rived therefrom. 

Though proof of impact has be 
meager, Morton Bailey, manage: 
the Post, says actually it long 14s 
been a major consideration in the 
selection of media, based mostly on 
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firm belief and conviction that 
tain magazines have greater in- 
fluence than others. 

In approaching this long-range in- 
vestigation, which has been  con- 
ducted by the Curtis Research De- 
partment into the subject of impact, 
the Post maintained as reasonable 
that the magazine which has best 
kept faith with its readers will enjoy 
a superiority in this attribute. 

This thinking is borne out in the 
various surveys. Three major studies 
conducted during the past few years 
are comprehensively covered. Two 
of these were on a national basis by 
the area probability method. The 
other was a _ country-wide panel 
study. 

These and previous studies indi- 
cate that a magazine with sound edi- 
torial and advertising policies instills 
its readers with a feeling of confi- 
dence in products advertised, provides 

‘reeling of reliability in the maga- 
zine, attracts greater attention to ad- 
vertising, generates more time spent 

} reading and creates added interest 
so that each issue is picked up more 

n than other magazines. 


store name 


UBLE-TAKE by public of Revlon's ad 
eflected in sales zoom for new cos- 
c shade, ‘Love That Red." Company 
ecutives, who love that pose, say any 
eiguity was purely unintentional. 
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NEWLY APPOINTED: (Left to right) Neilson M. Mathews, executive vice-president, 
and Eliort Odell, vice-president and director, Farm Journal, Inc.; Wayne Hall, adver- 
tising manager of Pathfinder News Magazine, with headquarters in New York City. 


The book provides comprehensive 
detail on sample design, explains the 
methods employed in gathering the 
information, and reproduces com- 
plete questionnaires used in the field. 
The findings include numerous break- 
downs and comparisons. 

In summarizing the report, Don- 
ald M. Hobart, vice-president and 
director of research, says: “It is our 
hope that the studies described will 
stimulate others to conduct studies in 
the field of impact. The work we 
have done barely scratches the sur- 
face.” 


Nets, Stations Sign for 
New Hooper TV Service 


Columbia Broadcasting System is 
the second network to sign for the 
new complete TV-Home Hooperat- 
ings Service. 

American Broadcasting Co., a few 
weeks earlier, was the first network 
to sign for the new service. Involved, 
in addition to the ABC network 
order, was uniform subscription to 
local TV-Home Hooperatings by each 
of ABC’s managed and operated sta- 
tions for their respective cities: 
WJZ-TV, New York City; WENR- 
TV, Chicago; KECA-TV, Los An- 
geles; WXYZ-TV, Detroit; KGO- 
TV, San Francisco. These ‘local’ 
TV-Home based rating reports are 
to be published on the following 
schedule: New York City, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Detroit 12 times annu- 
ally; San Francisco six times annu- 
ally—all as part of the comprehen- 
sive TV-Home Hooperatings Service. 

Also recently secured as station 
subscribers to the new service are 
WOW-TYV, Omaha, Nebr.; WSYR- 
TV, Syracuse; WNBQ, Chicago; 
WBAP-TYV, Dallas, Tex.; WKY- 
TV, Oklahoma City, Okla.; KPRC- 
TV, Houston, Tex.; WJAR-TV, 
Providence, R. I. 

This network and station accept- 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


VANSANT 
DUGDALE 


BALTIMORE 
Advertising since /W2 


Wins Readership by Teachers 


CHICAGO — Everybody’s _ inter- 
ested in what’s going on in his 
block. That basic tenet of reader 
interest accounts for the remark- 
ably high readership of the 44 
State Teachers Magazines, accord- 
ing to Georgia C. Rawson, Execu- 
tive’ Vice President of State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


Each of the 44 publications in the 
group is individually edited for 
public school people in one state. 
Thus, the State Teachers Magazine 
in any state carries a good deal of 
material that appears in no other 
magazine iu the field, and which 1s 
of vital interest to its subscribers. 


You reach everybody in the public 
school field in State Teachers 
Magazines. The circulation of the 
entire group is 839,934. Advertis- 
ers whose distribution or operating 
territories are limited can select 
coverage, state by state, to reach 
the area they want with a mini- 
mum of waste circulation. 


Send for the cornplete story of 
State Teachers Magazines’ inten- 
sive coverage of America’s great 
“influence” market. It’s free, in a 
12-page, file size folder. Write to 
Georgia C. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, 309 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Furniture 
a(vertiser 
reaps 

nation wide 
bonanza from 
one ad 


One of the country’s oldest and most 
successful makers and distributors of 
unpainted furniture recently rana 
200-line advertisement in The New 
York Times Magazine. Cost?—$530. 


The ad offered a brochure illustrat- 
ing the line, and told readers to write 
for name of the store nearest them 
that stocked it. 


‘Within three weeks we received some 
2,000 requests for the brochure,” the 
company’s sales promotion director 
reported. “I would say about 40 per 
cent of those who wrote and called 
wanted the names of dealers.” 


Responses came from 47 states, 
Washington, D. C., and Puerto Rico. 
One reader—in Waco, Texas—placed 
a $250 order with her local dealer 
after the company sent her his name. 


And here’s a bonus that New York 
Times promotion brought: although 
80 to 90 per cent of the nation’s lead- 
ing department stores stock this line, 
there was a high dealer response for 
dealerships in their localities. 

New York Times advertisers consist- 
ently win this kind of quality and quan- 
tity response...because The Times 
goes straight into the homes of fami- 
lies all over America with incomes far 
above the high U. S. average. That's 
one reason The New York Times 
has been the advertising leader in the 
world’s biggest market for 32 years. 


May we tell you more? 


The New Pork Times 


‘All the News That's Fit to Print” 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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PAUL JONES, former western ad- 
vertising manager, now national 
advertising manager of Coronet. 


ance tops off what the Hooper firm 
reports to be an unprecedented in- 
terest in the new service by adver- 
tisers and agencies. 

TV-Home Hooperatings are being 
inaugurated this fall in the following 
cities which jointly account for ap- 
proximately 50% of the nation’s total 
TV sets: New York City, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 

In the following multi-station 
cities TV-Home Hooperatings will 
publish on a six-a-year basis: Cleve- 
land; Baltimore; Washington, D. C.; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; San 
Francisco-Oakland ; Cincinnati; Co- 
lumbus, O.; Dayton, O.; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Omaha, Nebr. ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and San An- 
tonio, Tex. They will also publish in 
the single-T'V-station markets: Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
and Providence, R. I. 

In remaining TV-station cities re- 
ports will be inaugurated when addi- 
tional advertiser-agency subscriptions 
above the initial 30 are obtained by 
the Hooper firm. 


Television and 
The College Market 


Better than one-fourth of the col- 
lege students on 25 campuses in tele- 
vision areas look at one or more TV 
programs regularly, and 13.1% of the 
students own television sets at college. 

National Advertising Service, Inc., 
which represents all college newspa- 
pers in the country for national ad- 
vertising, has completed the first sur- 
vey of the effect television has had in 
the college market. The survey in- 
cludes information as to set owner- 
ship by students, campus viewing 
habits and an analysis of TV’s impact 
at the college level. Copies of the 
findings are available to agencies and 
advertisers upon request from Na- 
tional Advertising Service, New York 


City. 


In making the survey, interviewer 
talked to 2,201 students representin, 
a cross section of the enrollment a 
25 colleges in 21 different televisio: 
viewing areas throughout the country. 
Total registration at the 25 colleges 
is 266,865 students, or 23.2% of the 
1,149,148 students available in al! 
television-area colleges which have 
newspapers accepting national adver- 
tising. The 21 different areas were 
broken down proportionately between 
those -having one, two, three, four 
and seven television stations. 


Business Census 
By Detroit News 


Final returns from the 1948 Cen- 
sus of Business in Detroit have been 
assembled by The Detroit News into 
a convenient eight-page folder. The 
title is “Retail, Service and Whole- 
sale Trades in the Detroit Standard 
Metropolitan Area, 1948.” 

The number of establishments by 
kind of business is shown separately 
for the metropolitan area, each of its 
three counties and Detroit City. 

Data by kind of business group 
are given for 10 retail classifications: 
food, eating and drinking, general 
merchandise, apparel, furniture, auto- 
motive, gasoline stations, lumber, 
drug and other retail stores. Services 
are grouped in four categories and 
listed: personal, business, automotive 
and miscellaneous. These data are 
given for each city of 2,500 popula- 
tion or more. 

A summary table extends the in- 
formation on establishments and sales 
to cover amusements, hotels and 
wholesale trade. 

Copies may be obtained from th 
Promotion and Research Depart 
ment, The Detroit News, Detro 
31, Mich. 


CBS 


TELEVISION 
NETWORK 


EYE-IN-THE-SKY is new symbol designe 
for CBS-TV to be used as the network 
identification during all station breaks 
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Announcing ... 


A NEW TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
MARKET RESEARCH SERVICE 


DO YOU NEED: 


(1) Information on statistical source material, public and private? 
(2) Informed guidance through the maze of government statistics? 
(3) Back data on economic trends for specific markets? 

(4) Help in setting sales quotas? 

(5) To know the location of good markets (and bad)? 


(6) Toknow the current volume of business in your industry? 


For years, SALES MANAGEMENT, as publishers of the annual Survey of 
Buying Power, has served as the recognized authority for answers to questions 
such as those posed above, and we shall continue to answer without charge routine 
questions on the Survey of Buying Power through our Librarian and Readers’ 
Service. However, the volume of inquiries of a research nature has become tou 
large to be handled efficiently through these channels alone. Accordingly we have 
made arrangements with Market Statistics, Inc., headed by Dr. Jay M. Gould, 


Research Director for the annual Survey of Buying Power, to handle questions 
of SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers involving points of special technical interest. 
If such questions can be readily answered from data on hand, there will be no 
charge. For problems involving special research efforts on the part of the staff 
of Market Statistics, a nominal charge will be quoted, based on the time involved. 


In addition, Market Statistics, Inc., entrusted with the responsibility of prepar- 
ing all estimates underlying the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying Power, 
will make available to SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers, by special appointment, 


its files of regional statistics, among the most complete in the country. 


For further information write or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould at Market 
Statistics, Inc., 432 4th Avenue, N. Y. 16, MU 4-3559 or SALES 


MANAGEMENT, LExington 2-1760. 


‘EMBER 


bh, 961 


Retail Sales Forecast for November, 1951 


Retail sales this November will 
total $12.0 billion, a 4% gain over 
the level of last November, which, 
however, had not been a particularly 
good selling month. This will mark 
the ninth successive month in which 
the dollar volume of sales when ad- 
justed for price change does not 
exceed the pre-Korean level. Thus, 
although disposable income has con- 
tinued to gain throughout 1951, re- 
tail sales have never recovered from 
the lag which set in after the last 
surge of scare buying in February of 
this year. 

The high savings ratio (about 10% 
of personal income) exhibited by con- 
sumers, while difficult to explain, 
must sooner or later come down. 
There are some encouraging signs: 
Columbus day sales of apparel were 
unusually high in many metropolitan 
areas, and sales of television installa- 
tions on the West Coast have re- 


sponded favorably to the new 
coast-to-coast telecast facilities, All 
indicators still point to a Christmas 
sales peak that will set new records 
for dollar volume, if not in terms of 
physical units. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter than average performances for 
this November (as compared with 
November of 1950) are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age, are: Paducah, Ky., 118.7; Ak- 
ron, Ohio, 116.6; Newport News, 
Va., 114.0; Battke Creek, Mich., 
112.9; Tucson, Ariz., 112.4; Beth- 
lehem, Pa., 111.8; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
111.3; Spartanburg, S. C., 111.1; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 110.8; Au- 
gusta, Ga., 110.6; Woonsocket, R. I., 
109.1; Duluth, Minn., 108.9; Fres- 


no, Calif., 108.6; Cleveland, Ohio, 
108.4; Warren, Ohio, 108.4; Phoe 
nix, Ariz., 108.2; Muskegon, Mich. 
108.2; Bartlesville, Okla., 107.9 
San Diego, Calif., 107.6. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research Depar'- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistic:, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 
1929-1951 
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Retail sales in November will total $12.0 


adjusted for seasonal influences and price changes, this volume of 
sales in terms of the 1935-1939 dollar amounts to $6.4. 


110 


billion, but when 


Thus the unit volume of sales has for the past nine montis 
remained pretty much at the pre-Korean level, despite the amou t 
of disposable income in the hands of consumers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


rad $ jo suoNng 


N 
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ie third column, “City-National In- 
de> 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
cheage for the same period. A city may 


have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gai. may be less—or more than ,that of 


the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 20f-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* 
* ties marked with a star are Pre- 
terred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 


of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. November 


1939 1950 1950 1951 


Ul TED STATES 


326.7 104.0 100.0 12078.00 


Aisoama 
nyham ... 400.0 102.0 981 35.20 
ae 510.9 98.1 94.3 5.62 
WMotile 00... 464.6 107.8 103.7 12.59 
ovlgomery ... 365.1 99.8 96.0 9.93 
Ar cona 
We Phoenix ....0. 557.0 112.5 1082 23.45 
WTusson ooo... 508.2 117.0 1124 10.57 
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ALL-AMERICAN HONORS 
FOR YOUR BRAND 


Football is the chief topic of the sports pages these days. In Localnews 
dailies the big story—winning top headlines—is the local high school 
team. The gridiron heroes are teen-agers everybody knows, sees fre- 
quently around town . . . on the street, down at the soda fountain, 


coming out of the movies or dating the girl across the street. 


That’s the Localnews dailies. Where other newspapers write largely 
of persons and events remote from the reader’s life, the Localnews 
daily’s first concern is news about its readers, their families, friends, 


acquaintances. 


They are the average people . . . the All-Americans . . . who keep 
store trafic humming... your brand sales high. They are the reason 


why the Localnews dailies are the basic advertising medium. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON . DETROIT . PITTSBURGH * SYRACUSE 


$232 Per Family Is A Husky 


SALES PLUS 


Retail purchases by Biddeford-Saco 
$3,409. 
than the average U. 


families This is 
$232 
family spends . . . $555 more than the 


Maine 


average 


more 


average family. 


These 


portion of Biddeford-Saco’s pay en- 


margins mean that an extra 
velopes are being earmarked for the 
purchase of staple and comfort items 


for the 


purchase of your product. 


You can get your share of this plus 
of another Bid- 
the readership ac- 


by taking advantage 
deford-Saco plus- 
corded the Biddeford Journal a 


which everybody is a “headliner.” 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 


We Earn More.... Spend 
MUCH More 


get more in Middletown 
Middletown has more family 
than most Connecticut cities. 


True . BUT have you noticed how 
much get! Middletown is 
sixteenth in size in the state. Only 
seven other cities can match its family 
buying power .. 


You always 
because 
income 


more you 


. only four other cities 
equal its retail sales per family. Only 
two sell as much food per family. You 
always get MUCH more in Middletown. 


... especially when you use the Press. 
This single advertising buy delivers 
Middletown and Middlesex County . . 
as no other newspaper or combination 
can. 


You Always Get MORE 
in MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


. MIPDLETOWN, CONN. 
ee peed 


OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
Aer Julius Mathews Special Agency 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1951) 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith . 
Little Rock .... 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley ..... 

¥%& Fresno 
Long Beach ... 
Los Angeles ... 

% Oakland 
Pasadena 
Riverside 
Sacramento .... 
San Bernardino 

% San Diego .... 

% San Francisco .. 

*% San Jose 
Santa Barbara . 

¥* Stockton 

¥*% Ventura 


Colorado 


% Colorado Springs 
% Denver 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 


* Bridgeport 

% Hartford 
Middletown .... 

we New Haven .... 

*% Stamford 

¥ Waterbury 


Delaware 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. November 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


5.84 
14.61 


12.38 


% Wilmington .... 35 


~ Fatsy 0." 

he Ici 

about: New 
_ Fioland.. 


Theres only 
one way 
to: penetrate 
the Maine Market 


ihe 
-_ s No 


eOnly one paper covers 
this pramary market! 


SS HERALD — EVENING EXPRESS 
neni mess ELD TELEGRAM rk 


LEADING 


The State's Metropolitan 
Markets In 


Family 


FOOD SALES 
and 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


ONE NEWSPAPER 
Delivers the State's No. | 
Market in Family Buying 


$143,219,000 Retail Sales 
$36,439,000 Food Sales 


100°% coverage of city zone; 
70°%/, coverage of metropolitan 
area. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /r 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for November, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


District of Columbia 


% “ashington .. 


Fiorida 


cksonville 


AMI were eevee 


lando 
Pensacola 


Petersburg . 


mpa 


Atlanta 
% Augusta 
Columbus 
%& Macon ... 
% Savannah 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Idaho 


Boise 


Illinois 
Bloomington 
Champaign- 

Urbana 
Chicago 
Danville 


% East St. Louis . 


fockford 
ingfield 


oo Seat =aa0.7 


98.8 


96.7 


100.4 


102.8 
102.8 

99.4 
101.9 
105.0 


98.3 
100.4 
108.8 
100.3 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


106.4 


93.0 


96.5 


98.8 
98.8 
95.6 
98.0 
101.0 


94.5 
96.5 
104.6 
96.4 


$ 
(Million ) 
November 
1951 


128.79 


23.70 


6.67 


£222 


on 


‘'y 


Paducah’s Hitting 


_§ 
¢ wy wet the 


Vation’s No. I 
high Spot City! 


ood time for you to advertise 


¢ Paducah S$un-Democrat 
100 Paducah, Ky. 26,000 


Sunday 
= Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


Spots 


¥%& Sovth Bend 


¥* Wichita 


Ww Paducah 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for November, 1951) 


Indiana 


Evansville 


w& Fort Wayne ... 
% Gary 
% Indianapolis 


Muncie 


Terre Haute ... 


lowa 


Cedar Rapids .. 
Davenport ..... 
Des Moines .... 
Sioux City .... 
Waterloo 


Kansas 


Hutchinson .... 


% Kansas City ... 


Topeka 


Kentucky 


Lexington 
Lotisville 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


352.9 
337.7 
384.8 


. 344.6 


313.5 


. 411.6 


308.8 


329.9 
298.3 
293.6 
287.6 
302.4 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


98.3 
105.2 
99.3 
109.9 


101.5 
103.2 
123.4 


City 
Nat’l 
Index $ 
1951 (Million) 
vs. November 
1950 1951 
97.1 14.01 
103.6 16.68 
100.8 14.66 
100.5 57.14 
97.4 6.49 
104.4 17.37 
94.9 9.14 
99.5 9.60 
99.5 9.01 
95.0 21.26 
99.4 9.95 
94.0 7.56 
94.5 4.64 
101.2 10.45 
95.5 9.11 
105.7 21.22 
97.6 9.20 
99.2 41.11 
118.7 4.50 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for November 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
VS. 
193S 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge ... 453.7 
New Orleans ... 368.0 
Shreveport .. 369.0 
Maine 
Bangor ...... 263.1 
Lewiston-Auburn 258.5 
Portland ..... 234.9 
Maryland 
Baltimore ..... 316.3 
Cumberland . 266.5 
Massachusetts 
% Boston ...... 229.0 
Fall River ..... 273.0 
Holyoke ..... 310.9 
Lawrence ..... 257.1 
ee 344.5 
Ere 282.7 
New Bedford ... 282.7 
Pittsfield ..... 275.7 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


98.4 
97.3 
101.8 


98.6 
99.3 
97.8 


103.4 
98.6 


City 
Nat'l 
index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


94.6 
93.6 
97.9 


94.8 
95.5 
94.0 


99.4 
94.8 


102.7 
98.2 
95.2 
94.7 
95.4 
92.0 
98.3 
98.3 


$ 
(Million) 
November 
1951 


11.07 
50.82 
15.24 


4.71 
5.79 
9.49 


105.72 
5.01 


110.15 
9.72 
6.00 
8.10 
9.37 

10.32 
10.15 
5.90 


Worth Remembering... 


Holyoke's food sales are something to remember when making up 
. . » $1,162 per family . . . 599% above the 
. . 26%, above the state's. 


1952 advertising lists 
national family average . 


This heavy shopping is supplemented by an additional $10,258,000 in 
local and neighborhood grocery stores in the city zone. 


Food sales for Holyoke's city zone total $28,712,000 . . . a market-wide 


average of $934 per family. 


Advertisers cultivate sales to these families through the Transcript- 


Telegram 
homes. 


. . . family newspaper in more than 80% of the city zone 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


NC 


=MBER 


ies! 
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Try This For 


SIZE 


In general merchandise true 
gauge of a city’s drawing power as a 
shopping center Salem shows a 
higher than Springfield, 
Worcester, New Bedford or Fall 
River more than any other 
Essex County city. 


This is another indication of the 
real dimensions of the Salem market 

. an unbroken population of 147,- 
700 people—a broad, compact city 
zone with the highest family income, 
largest total income and retail sales 
volume in Essex County. 


average 


Served only . and thoroughly 
by the Evening News. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Greatest 1939-51 
Sales Gains * 


The whole Royal Oak market is peo- 
pled with families who can buy both 
staple and_ big-ticket merchandise. 
Royal Oak . . . with the highest family 
income of all cities on Sales Manage- 
ment’s High-Spot list . . averages 
$7,240 per family .. . Ferndale $6,903 
. . . Hazel Park $5.646 . . . Oakland 
County $5,049. 


* No wonder Royal Oak shows the 
greatest 1939-51 sales gains . . . month 
after month .. . of all Michigan High- 
Spot Cities! 


Served by Michigan’s fastest-growing 
daily . . . with 95% coverage of Royal 
Oak homes . . . 13.500 additional cir- 
culation in south Oakland County. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's Over 25,018 
Only Daily Evenings 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


Hee 
Set 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for November, 1951) 


Massachusetts (cont.) 


Springfield 
* Worcester 


Michigan 
% Battle Creek 
¥*% Bay City 

* Detroit 


%& Grand Rapids .. 

¥% Jackson 

*% Kalamazoo 

% Lansing 

% Muskegon 

¥% Pontiac 

¥ Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 

¥* Saginaw 


Minnesota 

¥ Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 
Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 


Springfield 


Montana 
Billings 
Butte 
Great Falls .... 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


City 
Nat'l 
Index, 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


324.9 105.7 101.6 


. 251.6 


296.3 


218.6 
314.0 


100.0 
108.8 


113.3 
102.0 
101.2 


102.2 
96.1 
98.3 


96.2 
104.6 


$ 
( Million ) 
November 
1951 


KCMO reaches 33.4% of all Mid- 
America radio homes tuned to 
Kansas City stations—a share of au- 
dience larger than any station heard 
in the area. Get proof—get the facts 
on Mid-America radio coverage from 
the. Conlan “Study of Listening 
Habits” in Mid-America. Parts 1 
and 2 of the 3-part continuing study 
are ready now. Write on your 
letterhead to 


50,000 WATTS 
125 E. 31st St., Kansas City Mo. 


or THE KATZ AGENCY 


When It Comes to 
SELLING! 


Of course we can't compare 
with the metropolitan markets 
in volume. But when it comes to 
selling, it's the other way round! 
Take food. The largest markets 
in the state .. . New York, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse . . 
limp way behind our 73% plus! 


In Little Falls the sales tempo 
is high . . . cost of advertising 
. selling profits big. 
That's because the Times alone 
reaches the people . . . in city 
and trading area . . . who jam 
Little Falls stores regularly. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


low . 
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) (S.M. Forecast for November, 1951) (S.M, Forecast for November, 1951) 
j City City | 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l | + 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ YOu iL fb 
j 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs vs. vs. November vs. vs. vs. November 
1939 1950 1950 1951 1939 1950 1950 1951 AM AZED AT 
a 
j | 
Nebraska Ohio | POST RESULTS 
incoln ....... 325.0 99.9 %1l WIE yaAkron ........ 367.3 1213 116.6 35.04 | 
Omaha ....-.. 347.1 1108 1065 322 canton ....... 302.4 109.1 1049 13.94 | You should see some of the 
we Cincinnati .... 286.1 106.2 102.1 57.97 | 
Ww Cleveland ..... 210.7 112.7 108.4 114.82 letters of praise the POST gets 
Columbus ..... 260.2 93.6 90.0 36.43 
Nevada %& Dayton ....... 330.6 104.1 100.1 30.94 trom sales managers and agen- 
" & Mansfield ..... 302.6 105.0 101.0 5.72 
j Reno .......-- 332.8 1008 96.9 6.69 Springfield .... 297.4 101.6 97.7 8.03 | cies. They all speak of out- 
%& Toledo ....... 312.2 106.1 102.0 36.12 | 
we Warren ....... 368.6 112.7 108.4 7.04 standing results; sales far above 
n % Youngstown ... 290.7 110.8 106.5 20.41 
g New Hampshire average. Write, wire, call for 
1 Manchester .... 291.5 103.6 99.6 8.63 facts and figures. 
y we Nashua ....... 259.1 104.8 100.8 3.29 
y Oklahoma 
if 
we Bartlesville .... 341.7 112.2 107.9 2.46 a 
Muskogee ..... 308.8 95.8 92.1 3.49 \ 
New Jersey Oklahoma City . 345.5 96.6 92.9 27.80 prs ye \ 
Atlantic City .. 285.7 1015 97.6 11.20 wTulsa ........ 374.4 107.5 103.4 22.33. | ¢ THE-SALISBURY POST 
Camden ...... 322.6 101.0 97.1 13.97 Salisbuly-NorthCarolina —/ 
* Elizabeth ..... 314.1 105.7 101.6 12.44 | . 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken .... 255.3 100.3 96.4 26.02 - 
we Newark 2.22... 231.1 105.7 1016 60.57 Oregon 
% Passaic-Clifton . 364.0 109.2 105.0 15.47 WARD-SRIFFITH COMPANY 
Paterson ...... 302.3 103.7 99.7 18.38 w& Eugene ....... 475.5 104.4 100.4 7.56 Representatives 
Y Trenton ...... 291.5 97.4 93.7 16.76 %& Portland ...... 342.3 109.2 105.0 55.24 
Salem ........ 365.4 95.2 91.5 6.54 
1 &§ 
- New Mexico 
44 
F Albuquerque ... 715.6 99.7 95.9 14.67 
| E 
1 New York 
B ew Yor | Tt f d”’ itl 
, % ibany ....44. 304.5 95.2 915 20.28 | among pre erre cities 
S Binghamton ... 268.2 95.0 91.3 10.32 
5 OE oe eesis = eo New Jersey’s one outstanding market, accord- 
mM =x Elmira ....... 319.4 109.9 105.7 7.57 . . 
! de Hemeetens ing to Sales Management’s monthly list of 
| f Township .... 586.9 105.4 101.3 61.04 | High Spot Cities, is Passaic-Clifton ... rated 
. Z *& Jamestown .... 302.2 108.4 104.2 5.59 | “preferred” by Sales Management more times 
. § ew York .... 275.7 101.3 97.4 774.08 | in the last two years than any other city in 
% ‘liagara Falls .. 332.1 115.2 110.8 10.36 | the state ... 23 out of 24 months. For 
F A... 259.1 see se yor November, Passaic-Clifton’s City-National 
I eS recat — a ~~ | Index is 5% greater than the national average 
: henectady ... 320.8 100.5 96.6 12.64 | increase highest of all New Jersey High 
B® Syracuse... 280.9 107.8 103.7 26.18 | ces + " — 
C a Fceseaceud 290.7 96.1 92.4 9.04 | Spot Cities. 
mm (Wtiee oo ...5e 308.1 105.1 101.1 12.23 | 
. e Passaic-Clifton’s retail volume has exceeded the level of the 
a | same month of the previous year 22 times in the last 24 months, 
” z ‘ | according to Sales Management. For November, Passaic- 
4 Nerth Carolina | Clifton’s sales are forecast at 9.2% higher than November, 
. £ elite <o 310.6 102.6 98.7 7.05 | 1950 .. . greatest gain in the state. Your best opportunity for 
: % Charlotte ..... 472.8 105.8 101.7 19.81 | increased sales in North Jersey is still Passaic-Clifton 
ie hs. 387.7 98.7 94.9 8.49 | New Jersey’s outstanding “preferred” city. 
ensboro .... 503.7 104.5 100.5 12.34 | 
w oleigh ....... 406.7 106.7 102.6 911 | 
C sbury 0... 314.3 100.4 96.5 3.08 
 Imingten’ <7 $550 1086 108 4.58 | THE HERALD-NEWS 
ton-Salem . 354.1 102.2 98.3 9.10 | 
| HY] 968 abe annual OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 
| ; audit 1950 
North Dakota | Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
i . sasaeee 308.9 93.8 90.2 5.53 
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ALTOONA 
IS GROWING 
INDUSTRIALLY! 


Another 

New Industry 
Opens Plant in 
busy Altoona, Pa. 


National Radiator Company with plants in 
several eastern cities is expanding. Their 
new $1,000,000 plant at Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, will employ upwards of 300 men and 
is located on a 15 acre tract of land. 


This new industry will add greatly to Al- 
toona's industrial payroll, which in the 
Altoona P.R.R. shops alone is averaging 
better than $3,500,000 monthly. 


You can reach this rich market most effec- 
tively through the Altoona Mirror. Adver- 
tising in the Altcona Mirror is read daily 
in 98% of all Altoona homes, and 95.4% 
in the Altoona (ABG) City Zone. 


Elltoona 
Mirror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 
Richard E. Beeler 


idvertising Manager 


DOES YOUR 
SCHEDULE 
INCLUDE 


Norristown fA? 


Selling Norristown 
Is An Inside Job And 
You Need The News- 
paper On The Inside 
To Do The Job 
Thoroughly! 


NORRISTOWN 
TIMESHERALD 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


Represented Nationally By The 
JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown 

¥% Altoona 

*% Bethlehem 
Chester 

% Erie 

w Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Norristown 
Oil City 
Philadelphia ... 

¥% Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton .... 
Wilkes-Barre . 


271.9 

. 407.3 
331.6 
377.6 
ove See 
- 225 
296.2 


Rhode Island 
w& Providence .... 284.4 
we Woonsocket .... 317.6 


South Carolina 
% Charleston 
Columbia 
¥%& Greenville 
% Spartanburg ... 


South Dakota 
Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls ... 


Tennessee 

¥% Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


Texas 
% Amarillo 

Austin 

Beaumont ; 
%& Corpus Christi . 5 


¥%& Fort Worth 
Galveston 


City 
Index 
1951 
VS. 
1950 


City 

Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


$ 
(Million ) 
November 
1951 


Sticking to the 
RULES 


The old selling rule . . . that nothing 
takes the place of the personal c=ll 
. . . holds good here. 


The Derrick and Blizzard "calls" reg- 
ularly in more than 12,000 homes in 
this four-county market . with 
more than $100,000,000 retail sales. 
Most of the wholesalers in distant 
cities have learned by experience 
that these local newspapers are their 
dependable source of creating con- 
sumer sales. 


Many recommend The Derrick and 
Blizzard to cover this market because 
advertising pays-off in big sales divi- 
dends. 


| Derrick - Blizzard 


MORNINGS—EVENINGS 
OIL CITY, PA. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


One Grand 
Food Bill 


Yes, sir — ign per 

ily — that's the average 
a. food bill (last 
year — judge this year's by 
whatever price index you 
use!) 
These “oer 50,- 
000-plus people eat well - - - 
and ‘goul money in every 
other category on the gran 
cale. 
Reach this whole trad- 
ing area with ifs one an 
a local daily . . . the — 


ives: Wicoll & Ruthman 
Representatives: Gilman, 
, Affiliated: WWON, WHon-FM 


eT 
COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARI 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for November, 1951) 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for November, 1951) 


City City 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. November vs. vs. vs. November 
1939 1950 1950 1951 1941 1950 1950 1951 
Texas (cont.) CANADA 
x ‘iouston ...... 428.8 107.6 103.5 73.16 288.7 105.0 100.0 841.70 
ibbock ...... 384.3 101.2 97.3 10.81 
¢ San Antonio .. 476.7 104.3 100.3 43.19 
eee 503.7 99.6 95.8 10.93 
% Wichita Falls . 396.0 105.0 101.0 8.00 Alberta 
Calgary ....... 341.9 98.8 941 15.01 
Utah Edmonton ..... 388.9 99.9 96.1 15.74 
de Ogden ....... 444:4 107.7 103.6 7.60 
it Lake City . 323.0 103.2 99.2 21.51 
British Columbia 
Vermont Xe Vancouver ..... 356.6 112.9 107.5 43.83 
urlington 271.8 93.8 90.2 4.05 Victoria 3119 982° 935 ot 
Rutland ...... 198.0 97.3 93.6 2.00 sea iaealaialaas . : ’ : 
Virginia ‘ 
Lynchburg .... 302:7 201.6 97.7 566 Manitoba 
% Newport News . 421.1 118.6 114.0 6.99 Winnipeg ..... 257.5 100.0 95.2 29.77 
Jorfolk ....... 390.0 95.9 92.2 21.80 
Portsmouth 456.0 100.9 97.0 6.62 
Richmond ..... 306.4 98.0 94.2 29.17 . 
Roanoke ...... 380.2 101.3 97.4 12.09 New Brunswick 
Saint John . 197.6 99.2 94.5 4.13 
Washington 
ye Seattle ....... 325.4 104.6 100.6 59.65 ‘ 
J Spokane ...... 305.7 103.6 99.6 17.64 Nova Scotia 
Tacoma ...... 343.2 104.4 100.4 16.61 %& Halifax ....... 262.4 108.2 103.0 11.36 
Yakima ....... 337.0 101.2 97.3 6.74 
West Virginia , 
Charleston .... 341.0 1026 98.7 13.13 Ontario 
Huntington . 323.0 99.9 96.1 8.85 % Hamilton ..... 264.3 113.7 108.3 19.48 
Wheeling ..... 207.1 101.8 97.9 &.60 EQNEOR cccsces 256.2 103.6 98.7 8.66 
= Ottawa ....... 210.4 103.2 98.3 14.52 
= Wisconsin FOREN. 2.000% 261.2 104.6 99.6 88.44 
Appleton ..... 327.0 102.4 98.5 4.61 % Windsor ...... 259.3 114.7 109.2 11.77 
Green Bay .... 292.7 100.3 96.4 6.79 
Madison ...... 289.2 99.9 96,1 11.28 
*& Milwaukee 316.1 104.9 100.9 80.11 Quebec 
op pale apa lp nn Mn... ioe 280.7 108.7 103.5 93.76 
we Superior ...... Mmm U6 OU ee ee. ee 
Wyoming 
eCuper ...... 409.8 107.1 103.0 ais Saskatchewan 
Cheyenne ..... 358.7 103.2 99.2 4.34 WOR. ks cewes 310.9 95.6 91.0 9.98 
A. T. Kearney & Company 
q is pleased to announce that 
MR. ROBERT J. HAMMAN 
and 
MR. JOHN C. HARKNESS 
have been elected General Partners 
MR. FRANKLIN S. MACOMBER 
and 
MR. HARVEY W. STENSON 
have been elected Associates 
MR. JAMES M. KITTLEMAN 
has joined the firm 
A. T. Kearney & Company 
Management Consultants 
1 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
| 4 
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RALEIGH 


NORTH sr 
CAROLINA Sa "a 
oe Uff Ty 
os 
Capital of th iaG 
South's No. 1 = 


State and The Golden Belt of the South 


| FIRST a in North Carolina 


Per Family Income . . $6294 
Per Capita Income . . $1533 


ISECOND]:n North Carolina 


Auto Sales. . . $26,190,000 
Drug Sales. . . $ 3,188,000 


| THIRD lin North Carolina 


Retail Sales. . $101,500,000 
Wholesale Sis. $200,670,000 
House-Furn. Sls. $6,995,000 


(SM 5/10/51) 
Raleigh delivers the goods...and The 


NEWS and OBSERVER delivers in 
Raleigh. 
113,618 Morning 
117,407 Sunday 


(Publisher’s Statement, 3/31/51) 


The Raleigh 


News and Observer 
Rep: The Branham Company 


ENSE BUSiVy, 
STIMULATOR > 
ES a 


THE MAGIC OF %! 


It is AgTias' DRAMATIC! Exerree! It’s a 
@ COUNTY and 
STATE FAIRS@SPECIAL ADVERTISING DEALS 
DIRECT MAIL and DEALER-TIE-IN ADVERTISING 
Rubber Money has no equal—Not only a yelte your Ad 
vertising message but actually ‘“‘DE TRATES” 
it in a novel way your prospects wilt ped al al 
“Save Money”—"@TRETCH OLLARS” is a must 
for all buyers. ‘‘Rubber Money’’ strikes home In a 
very unusual, effective and inexpensive w: Never 
fails to ereate ‘‘Good Will’’ for salesmen and dealers 
—in fact RUBBER BUCKS are TOPS in low cost 


advertising. bane Tag or phone for samples and 
Br Wiel No obligat 

NHARDT Pe CO., Dept. SM-11 
4218 LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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WANTED: SALESMAN 


An excellent opportunity for an 
experienced salesman under 38 
years of age in the premium and 
sales promotion field. A large 
housewares manufacturer needs 
a top-notch man. If you are free 
to travel and willing to relocate, 
a wonderful opportunity awaits 
you. Address reply to Box 2816, 
Sates MANAGEMENT, 386 4th 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


’ 
BEBE BE LOEB BOLLE LBE B OBO BID OOOO 


LET'S DEAL! 


WILL TRADE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL INSTI- 
TUTIONAL SALES EXPERIENCE FOR AN 
EXECUTIVE SALES CHALLENGE WITH AN 
HONEST PROGRESSIVE EMPLOYER. 


Now enjoying the finest of dealer relationships, 
brought about through honest dealings coupled 
with above average persuasive ability and good 
sound practical judgment. Present assignment 
deep south; a transplanted Yankee. Excellent 
health, great capacity for work, neat and polished 
appearance, capable speaker adequately educated 
and 41 years young. A happily married home 
owner with small family. Now managing an an- 
nual volume of business in excess of a quarter 
million dollars. Will travel and/or relocate. Min- 
imum income requirements $15,000.00. Broad ac- 
quaintance east, midwest and south among 
schools, hospitals and hotels. Box 2819, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Manufacturer's representative operating 
from Toledo, Ohio, calling on both dis- 
tributors and industrials, is seeking addi- 
tional accounts. 20 years experience, 
best of references. Box 2815, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 


PARTNER NEEDED 

Experienced man organizing new wholesale 
company in a profitable tested field, requires 
salesmanager experienced building staff in 
East. Propose starting small, with modest 
initial investment. Full investigation both 
parties. Box 2817, Sales Management, 386— 
4th Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 


Capable Sales Executive seeks greater challenge. 
Unusual background, combining heavy Promo- 
tional, Public Relations, and Management 
experience in recruiting, training and super- 
vising Specialty Salesmen. Especially skilled in 
using aptitude tests in selection of salesmen, 
and in use of all visual aids in training program. 
Will relocate. Box #2818 Sales Mgmt. 


Then Yale's Herman Hickman gives Hotpoint distributors pointers on strategy .. . 


Corny? Sure, But It Still 
Generates Sales Enthusiasm 


Working on the theory that if 
you're going to cook you've got to 
start a fire, Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, 
used the football theme at two fall 
distributor meetings to boil up a batch 
of interest and get the orders flowing. 
Herman Hickman, coach at Yale, 
television and radio star and fat man 
extraordinary, was featured at the 
first meeting held in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Marchmont 
Schwartz, former coach at Stanford, 
stepped into the picture at the meet- 
ing held in Pasadena, Calif. 

The presentation at each meeting 
was built around football and com- 
pany executives appeared in football 


suits. After that 
meetings were held in 75 cities int: 
ducing a ‘touchdown sales driv: 
nationwide. The first ‘“game” of t1 


distributor-deale 


r 


)- 


fall program was held Sept. 17 to —9. 


While the results have not be 


fully totaled so far, Edward R. T. | 


lor, vice-president of marketing, s: 
that sales of electric ranges in S« 
tember more than doubled those 
August. 

During the fall “games” Hotpo 
is giving a series of prizes for o 
standing dealer and distributor sa 
performance based on “scores.” 
many cases distributors and deal 


are also offering prizes to salesm:) 


SALES MANAGEME! 
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A>. ertising Checking Bureau .......... 50 
sncy: Hamilton Advertising Inc. 
A Mayflower Transit Co. ........... 59 
sncy: Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 
Aitcoone MINVER 2c cc ccccsecieccccwccces 116 
ee 3rd Cover 
yency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Ame rican Eee eT ee 18-19 
ency: Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 
Americon Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
NN ere marron 
yency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
Atianta Journal & Constitution ......... 99 
gency: D'Arcy Advertising Company 
Bayonne Times ...--cccccccccccccccecs 82 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Berkshire Eagle .....ccccccccccccccccce 112 
Biddeford (Maine) Journal ........... « ee 
Buffalo Courier-Express .........eese0e- 63 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc. 
Buffalo Evening News ......-..--eeee% 88 
Agency: The Moss-Chase Company 
Bureau of Advertising ..........-.-+e0- 52 
Canton Reposifery ...cccccccsccccccecs 62 
Agency: H. M. Klingensmith Co. 
Capital Airlines 2... cccvccccccccecccoce 11 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan, Inc. 
Capper’s Parmer 2... csccccccccccccsces 61 
Aagency: The Buchen Company 
Capper Harman Slocum, Inc. .......... 16-17 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicago Daily News ......-.-ceeeeeereee 97 
Agency: Patton, Hagerty and Sullivan, Inc. 
Chicago Thrift-Etching SOR S Do, sian ap 85 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 
ee ere 4th Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
Coca-Cola 


Co. 
Agency: D' Arcy Advertising Company, Inc. 


Consolidated Lithographing 
aes 20, 30, 55, 87 
Agency: The Wesley Associates 


mani GD isd. ce hn. daccecns cee 89 
Agency: Lamb and Keen 


Dav: one eee sci acest sl 20 
The L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
ri Og ae ~o- 
Acency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
Det it ey ania aalala ata Mania akacaricaieraiere . 64 


Pelitall: TE ccccacwseanamanmcadies aaa: 
/ cy: Wolfe-Jickling- Conkey, Inc. 


The Re —_~ H. Donnelley Corporation ... 6-7 
t : Fulton, Morrissey Company 


Du I acrerscloaieon eaves cease amon 103 
Eir hey ia? a ba. ccae binle eee 29 
: . McGivena & Co., Inc. 
Fir hree Markets Group ............. 93 
; -y: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Flora MOWSPGpOGS 6.0csccccccccccce -. 105 
-y: Newman, Lynde Assoc., Inc. 
Flyi; Tigers Line, Ime. .....ccccccecs . 
/ cy: Heintz & Co., Inc 
Fo PANE ED asin ose ari wigd wea acakera a aetace - 98 
Goc:i Housekeeping .........cccccceces 57 
A y: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Jor I rs cine ace 2 
A 


Ce 
Hickey Murphy St. George, Inc. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Greensboro News & Record ............ 95 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & ‘Associates 

Ge. :3:6.o yeaa mae ns eae eau eeueeenes 49 
Agency: H. H. Du Bois, Inc. 

FO DN Me 6 6:0:5:44,6.0:40:6:05006:0% 58 
Agency: Ben Satkheim, Inc. 

Se Satie a aunk eae bee oaence 30 
Agency: Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc, Inc. 

Holyoke Transcript Telegram .......... 113 

Schuyler Hopper Co. ....... ee " 47 

CUS: TID ko sie keedinn<ceweeneas 79 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, inc. 

Housewives’ Protective League ...82, 84, 98 

Industrial Bank of Commerce ........... 78 
Agency: Peck Advertising Agency 

Industrial eet I rie rarer; ease 3 
Agency: Robert H. Ramage 

KCMO (Kansas City) ........... siwecw CON 
Agency: Beaumont and Hohman, Inc. 

Se. UL Seer er eer 117 


Agency: eden. Louis & Brorby 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co... 91 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 


Little Falls Times ........ a ralatiterecstavgvaterats 114 

Louisville Courier-Journal ............6:. 102 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

Lubbock Avalanche-Journal ..... iieewi is 60 


Agency: Randall-Perry 


PED cccnsudcessausatemene sews iene 1 
Agency. Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

McGraw Hill Publishing Co. ............ 54 

ae. ee ere er 109 

Julius Mathews Special Agency ........ 111. 

so oat nese tiinieee cawieans 117 


Agency: Louis Block Advertising Agency 


Memphis Press Scimitar-Commercial 
ee rer 52 
Agency: Merrill Kremer, Inc. 


Meyercord Seay sical asa oran hia ate & 81 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, inc. 

WEGMeTOWe PROSE .occccccccceoseccesss 112 

Movie Advertising Bureau ............. 23 
Agency: Morey, Humm & Johnstone 

Nashville Banner & Tennessean ......... 94 
Agency: Doyne Advertising Agency 

i eee ee 91 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company, Inc. 

New Vork News ...scccecccccece Swi 33 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc 

GO, NN onc oricce 6a ¥b0s00k0cees 108 
Agency: Schwab & Beatty, Inc. 

Newark Evening News ............++0. 10 

Norristown Times-Herald ....... sarees « 16 

Oil City Derrick & Blizzard ............ 116 
Agency: The Young Company 

Omaha World-Herald .............+5+- 101 
Agency: Allen & Reynolds, Inc. 

Oravisual Company, Inc. .............6. 100 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad .......... 25 
Agency: How. J. Ryan & 

Paodacah Sun-Democral ....cccceccccces 113 


Parade Publication, Inc. ............-- 55 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 

Passaic Herald News ....cccsccvcccece 115 

Penton Publishing Co. ..........-.eeeeee 14 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ........... 34 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 

Pilsbury Publishing Co. ............-+.-. 77 

Portland (Me.) Herald-Express & Sunday 
Telegram ..... SARs rr 112 

PTR Be 660 0:6:8:0:40000:000 ee 31 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

Raleigh News & Observer ............-- 117 
Agency: George Warner Advertising 

Redbook Magazine .............-.ee00- 32 
Agency: Ellington & Company, Inc. 

Rominion Wem, GAR. «.<.c.0:6:0.0:0:65:00-06,060% 48 
Agency: Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Compan 7 pads baa aiben Santen 21 
Agency: John Falkner Arndt & Company, Inc, 

Royal Oak Daily Tribune ..... aiaiernetete 114 

SY, Kania: Past ooo c oc kee cciices 13 
Agency: Gardner Advertising Co. 

St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ........ . 28 
Agency: Melamed-Hobbs, 

Salem Evening News .......+.--++++- . 114 

Sales Management ........ pvencemuien 53 
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Agency: The Carson Brantley Advertising 
Agency 


Saturday Evening Post ............. 73-74-75 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


ee ee ee 87 
Agency: The Caples Company 

Smithfield Ham & Products Co. ....... oo on 
Agency: Stanley S$. Gross and Associates 

Southwest Publications Co. ...........+. 86 


Agency: George Knox & Assoc. 


State Teachers Magazine .............. 107 
Agency: M. Glen Miller, Advertising 


Tacoma News Tribune ............+.-- a 
Agency: The Condon Company, Inc. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. ..........-.66. 26-27 
Today's Health ..ccccccccsccccccccese 51 
Agency: Wells Hetherington and Associates 
Trans World Airlines .............0.- 51 

Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
VanSant Dugdale & Company ........... 107 
WKY (Oklahoma City) ............+-.-- 13 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
WMAQ oO So ree ee pesecinieds 9 

Agency: J ter Thompson 
ee eee ee . 85 

Agency: H. M. Dittman, Advertising, Inc. 
Wall Street Journal ............-. -60, 100 

Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
rr ae re 90 

Agency: Klau- Van Pietersom- Dunlap 

Associates, Inc. 
Winston Salem Journal & Sentinel ....... 106 

Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

Woonsocket Call ....... eerie icles ae 


Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc, ..... pieweeie 2nd Cover 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


SUR SETAE 


COMMENT 


NO COLOR LINE HERE 


It was quite a day for selling when the World’s Heavy- 
weight Champion “Jersey Joe” Walcott presented the 
1951 George Washington Carver Gold Award to W. W. 
Wachtel, president, Calvert Distillers Corp. 


Calvert’s “Man of Distinction” was given this award 
for his work in promoting interracial understanding. 
Though no mention was made at the award ceremony 
of the fact that Calvert was one of the first national 
advertisers to employ a Negro salesman (and now has 
12), Mr. Wachtel, in his acceptance talk, cut to the 
heart of the matter: 


We pay a high price for discrimination . . . but 
“American business in its urge to supply goods to 
the greatest number at the lowest cost is now, as never 
before, actively entering the Negro market [which] con- 
sists of 15 million Americans who have an aggregate in- 
come of $15 billion and the will to buy the best product. 
This increased recognition of the potentialities of the 
Negro market to businessmen has increased the pace of 
employment of Negroes, has opened many new and bet- 
ter job opportunities and given an impetus it has not 
received since the Emancipation Proclamation.” 


In the free world we have salesmen. They sell products 
and ideas. It’s appropriate that Negroes should be bearers 
of a distinguished title: Salesman. Mr. Wachtel fore- 


casts: ‘“This is only the beginning!” 


KEEP 'EM CLEAN, BOYS 


We've listened to and told our quota of bawdy-type 
stories. But there is a time and place for everything. Our 
attention has been called to a formal resolution adopted 
last ye ar by the Board of Directors of the Detroit Sales 
Executives Club, which says in part: 


“In order to make selling a desirable profession for 
desirable people, much work needs to be done to raise 
the stature of selling. 


“The Detroit Sales Executives Club officially deplores 
the practice of many top sales executives of indulging in 
a low form of barroom humor when making public 
speeches. This practice is distasteful to many men and 
is downright offensive when ladies are in the audience.” 


The speech-making season is in full swing. As we 
suggested in the beginning, “keep ’em clean, boys.” 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMS, TOO? 


The sales executive, traditionally a warm-hearted, 
gregarious person dedicated to serving others, has spent 
considerable time lately turning himself into an efficient 
(and perhaps cold) marketing member of the manage- 
ment team. While the sales executive’s responsibilities 
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are much broader at the management level than a decad 

ago, his responsibilities toward people are that muc 

greater, too. And because the sales executive is that warn 

hearted, gregarious person, we feel that he should always 
concern himself with the management problems of mak 
ing his business enterprise the ‘‘good society.” 


To illustrate what we mean, we turn to the same 
source drawn upon by the Associated Merchandising 
Corp. for its recent Store Principals’ Meeting. Execu- 
tives of AMC (J. L. Hudson Co., Bullock’s, Blooming- 
dale’s, etc.) asked Donald K. David, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, to talk with them about leadership. 


These examples, taken from Mr. David’s talk, strike 
us as being particularly pertinent to the sales executive 
concerned with the creative problems of management: 


Good Place to Work: There is a critical difference be- 
tween “just having a job” and “having a good place to 
work.” I am positive that’ no one can be convinced that 
he is “happy in his job” by reading about the wonders 
of free enterprise. . We as businessmen must assume 
responsibility for creating a working atmosphere. . 
Note that I am talking about a working atmosphere; 
you can’t solve this problem by putting new draperies 
in the ladies’ washroom or building an employe recrea- 
tion center. 


Sense of Participation: Sense is not enough; the partici- 
pation, or at least the opportunity to participate, must be 
real. It must come from a genuine recognition, by each 
individual [that he] has something to contribute. 


I am convinced that in our industrial society individual 
success will be attained by those who can best draw forth 
from each of their subordinates the greatest participation. 


Tycoon Is Dead: The Tycoon is dead, and I hope that 
the autocrat has died with him. At any rate, the autocrat 
is obsolete. We all depend on the quality of the 
contribution we are able to draw from our subordinates, 
and they in turn on theirs. 


High Brass Leadership: You who come from the front 
office may believe that you are too far removed .. . to 
accomplish anything which will increase the satisfactions 
of your employes through giving them a real opportun ty 
to participate. But let me suggest that ... it is up to you 
to initiate in your organization a genuine spirit of puar- 
ticipation by the example which you set in dealing w th 
all of those with whom you come directly in contact — 
be it vice-president in charge of merchandise, or the 
mail boy. 


How can thesales executive find the time for creat ve 
thinking about these four basic manpower problens? 
In medium and larger-size concerns there’s a trend towzrd 
splitting the thinking and the doing of the work of +! 
sales department into two big jobs instead of trying to 
have one man carry the load. Whatever the method, he 
rewards are there for those who work out the problem. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


